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TEE   GOLDEN    SUNSET, 

OR    THE 

HOMELESS  BLIND  GIKL 

BY   ANNIE   KANE. 


"  These  eyes,  though  clear 
To  outward  view,  of  blemish,  or  of  spot, 
Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot; 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year; 
Or  man,  or  woman.     Yet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward." — Milton. 
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PREFACE. 


These  pages  are  the  composition  of  a  blind  girl : 
they  are  committed  by  her  with  much  diffidence  to 
the  world,  after  many  days  and  nights  of  toil :  they 
have  served  to  beguile  and  render  comparatively  happy 
many  hours  of  a  life  which  would  otherwise,  perhaps, 
have  been  sad  and  melancholy,  and  to  inspire  her 
with  emotions  of  gratitude  to  her  Heavenly  Father, 
that  whilst  it  has  pleased  him  to  afflict,  he  hath  not 
failed  so  to  mingle  the  sweet  with  the  bitter,  as  to 
realize  to  her  in  the  midst  of  her  affliction,  much  of  the 
luxury  of  the  life  that  is,  and  a  hope  that  never  falters 
for  the  life  which  is  to  come.  She  would  bless  his 
holy  name  that,  sightless  as  she  is,  and  although  she 
may  not  look  out  upon  ' '  the  heavens  which  declare 
his  glory  and  the  firmament  which  sheweth  his  handi- 
work," yet  he  hath  not  left  her  to  isolation  and  de- 
jection, but  in  his  boundless  love  and  mercy  hath 
opened  up  to  her  mental  vision  the  delights  and  en- 
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joyments  which  belong  to  contemplation  and  thought- 
ful exercise. 

These  effusions  are  the  fruit  of  this  mental  pastime. 
They  now  go  forth  from  their  privacy  with  such  sur- 
roundings :  if  they  may  not  command  critical  approval, 
may  they  not  invoke  its  forbearance,  and  enlist  the 
patronage  of  the  generous  and  humane. 


%  §M  Staei,  0r  fyt  f  MM  pfafc  &ixl 


CHAPTER  I. 


"Thou  art,  0  God,  the  life  and  light 
Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see ; 
Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night, 

Are  but  reflections,  caught  from  Thee ; 
Where'er  we  turn,  Thy  glories  shine, 
And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  thine." 

Thomas  Moore 

11  'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  bark 

Bay  deep-mouth' d  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 

Our  coming,  and  look  the  brighter  when  we  come." 

Byron. 

Gentle  reader,  this  is  one  more  offering 
thrown  out  upon  the  rough  wavering  sea  of 
public  opinion.  Glance  not  upon  it  with  a 
critic's  eye,  for  it  is  the  production  of  a  sim- 
ple girl,  whose  only  aim  is  to  gather  flowers 
of  sympathy  and  affection  from  those  who  are 
willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  one  whom 
2* 
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God  in  his  all-wise  Providence  has  seen  lit  to 
afflict. 

I  was  born  in  the  county  of  Galway,  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  1839.  My  father's  family 
was  rich ;  my  mother's  respectable,  but  in 
reduced  circumstances,  and  for  this  reason  his 
friends  opposed  his  marriage  with  her.  But 
he  cared  nothing  for  their  opposition  ;  with 
the  idol  of  his  heart  by  his  side,  he  could 
brave  frowns,  displeasure  and  stern  fortune's 
will.  He  married  her  and  went  out  into  the 
world  a  penniless  man. 

Her  father  gave  him  a  farm  to  take  care  of, 
and  as  he  was  industrious  and  economical, 
God  smiled  upon  him  and  blessed  his  labors. 
Soon  he  was  able  to  build  a  house  on  it,  and 
from  a  desire  to  show  his  friends  he  could  get 
along  without  their  assistance,  he  spent  more 
money  than  was  necessary. 

Their  happiness  was  envied  by  a  young  man 
who  had  sued  for  my  mother's  hand,  was  re- 
fused, and  had  threatened  to  be  revenged.  He 
now  wrote  anonymous  letters  to  my  father, 
which  caused  him  much  distrust  and  unhap- 
piness.  This  grieved  my  mother  greatly,  and 
she  resolved  to  go  home  to  her  parents,  for 
she  could  not  witness  the  distress  of  one  who 
>ad  sacrificed  so  much  for  her. 
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In  a  short  time  my  mother's  innocence  hav- 
ing come  to  light,  my  father  visited  her  and 
begged  her  to  return  and  make  his  home  hap- 
py again  by  her  presence.  She  returned,  and 
the  how  of  peace  rested  all  the  more  lovingly 
upon  them  for  the  storm-cloud  which  had 
darkened  their  sky  for  a  season. 

Nine  months  afterwards  my  mother  received 
a  letter  from  this  young  man,  praying  forgive- 
ness for  the  many  wrongs  he  had  done  her. 
He  was  lying  on  his  death-bed,  and  could  not 
die  in  peace  without  the  assurance  of  her  free 
and  full  forgiveness.  When  my  mother  re- 
ceived this  letter  she  was  very  sick,  and  it  af- 
fected her  greatly ;  she  clasped  her  hands, 
raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  thanked  God 
for  answering  her  prayers.  She  replied  im- 
mediately, and  told  him  she  forgave  him  a9 
she  hoped  and  expected  to  be  forgiven  of  her 
sins  by  her  Father  in  heaven  ;  that  he  must 
also  ask  forgiveness  of  G-od  and  put  his  trust 
in  Him.  Three  days  after,  she  received  intel 
ligence  that  he  had  passed  that  "undiscov- 
ered country,  from  whose  bourn  no  traveler 
returns." 

Once  more  we  were  moving  along  in  our 
usually  quiet  way  :  my  father's  mother  visited 
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us  occasionally,  and  whenever  we  needed  it, 
would  assist  us  with  her  bounty.  His  father 
had  made  his  will  and  left  him  portionless. 
His  mother  tried  to  persuade  him  to  make 
some  provision  for  my  father,  but  her  efforts 
were  all  in  vain.  My  father  was  perfectly 
contented,  and  would  smile  and  tell  us  that 
hard-earned  bread  was  sweeter  than  that  which 
was  procured  without  labor. 

But  his  trials  were  not  yet  over.  Death 
came  and  bore  away  his  loved  mother's  spirit. 
It  was  hard  to  say  "Thy  will,  0  Lord,  be 
done,"  for  it  seemed  like  giving  up  almost 
the  only  friend  he  possessed,  but  "His  grace 
is  sufficient  for  us,"  and,  with  a  firm  trust  in 
God,  he  was  enabled  to  exclaim,  "  even  so, 
Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight. " 

By  this  time  five  children  had  been  added 
to  the  family.  My  father's  health  was  very 
delicate,  but  he  toiled  cheerfully,  knowing 
that  "whatever  betide,  the  Lord  will  pro- 
vide." He  took  great  delight  in  us,  and  as 
three  of  our  number  were  old  enough  to  go  to 
school,  he  concluded  to  send  us  to  one  about 
to  be  started  in  the  neighborhood.  The  gen- 
tleman who  was  to  take  charge  of  it  called  to 
see  my  father,  and  after  telling  him  he  was 
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dependent  upon  his  exertions  as  a  teacher  for 
a  livelihood,  requested  him  to  use  his  influ- 
ence in  procuring  him  pupils.  Father  became 
interested  in  him,  and  promised  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  assist  him. 

The  day  appointed  for  opening  the  school 
at  length  arrived ;  our  hearts  bounded  with 
childish  joy,  and  with  an  admonition  from 
mother,  and  "  I  hope  I  shall  hear  a  good  re- 
port of  you,"  from  father,  we  joined  the  happy 
group  of  children  who  were  wending  their 
way  to  the  little  school  house. 

Mr.  O'Brien  received  us  in  a  kind,  dignified 
manner ;  he  was  stern  and  severe  in  discip- 
line, but  before  the  day  ended  we  loved  him, 
and  all  we  could  do  that  night  was  to  talk 
about  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

As  an  inducement  for  us  to  persevere  in 
our  studies,  father  promised  a  handsome  pre- 
sent to  whichever  of  us  made  most  progress 
during  the  year.  This  we  talked  of  con- 
stantly, but  as  our  eldst  brother  was  very 
studious,  we  concluded  he  would  get  the  pre- 
sent, and  did  not  exert  ourselves  as  much  as 
we  otherwise  would  have  done. 

I  did  not  like  Mr.  O'Brien  as  well  as  my 
brothers  and  sisters  did ;   being  careless  and 
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wayward,  lie  was  often  compelled  to  correct 
me,  and  for  that  I  disliked  him.  He  often 
dined  with  us,  and  one  day  after  he  had. re- 
proved me  I  ran  home,  told  my  mother  of  the 
punishment,  and  to  he  revenged  begged  her 
not  to  put  any  wine  on  the  tahle  at  dinner 
time.  When  all  had  assemhled  at  the  tahle, 
she  related  what  I  had  said,  and  my  strange 
request  created  much  laughter  among  them. 

My  father  inquired  the  cause  of  my  dislike 
for  Mr.  O'Brien,  when  the  latter  told  him. he 
felt  anxious  about  my  studies,  that  I  was 
wasting  my  time  and  letting  the  golden  mo- 
ments pass  away  without  improving  them. 
This  report  of  his  little  girl  caused  him  some 
pain  ;  he  urged  me  to  greater  diligence,  by 
telling  me  how,  in  years  to  come,  I  would 
regret  not  having  improved  the  advantages  I 
enjoyed, 

Mr.  O'Brien  then  turned  to  me,  and  assured 
me  that  to  he  deprived  of  the  wine  would  not 
be  a  cause  of  regret  to  him,  as  he  never  drank 
any  kind  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  he  said  he 
considered  it  slow  poison  to  the  system,  and 
depraving  to  the  mind.  He  and  father  then 
entered  into  a  long  conversation  irpon  the  sub- 
ject of  intoxicating  drink,  father  remarking — ■ 
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(( I  wish  all  persons  entertained  the  same 
opinion  as  yourself;  then  not  so  many  would 
fill  drunkards'  graves." 

When  Mr.  O'Brien  was  ready  to  return  to 
school,  he  came  to  me,  and  patting  me  on  the 
cheek,  told  me  I  must  not  think  hard  of  him 
for  speaking  harshly  to  me  ;  he  did  it  for  my 
good,  and  although  I  could  not  see  it  then,  in 
future  years  I  would  thank  him  for  it.  I  pro- 
mised him  to  try  to  do  "better,  and  just  as  I 
began  to  feel  more  attached  to  him,  he  was 
taken  very  ill,  and  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish his  school.  After  he  had  heen  home  a 
short  time,  he  wrote  to  my  father,  informing 
him  that  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to 
teach  again.  This  we  regretted  to  learn,  as 
no  one  could  he  procured  to  fill  his  place.  My 
brother  John  was  almost  inconsolable ;  he 
wept  much,  and  would  not  be  composed  until 
assured  that  a  school  would  be  supplied. 

A  short  distance  from  our  house  stood  an 
old  ruined,  castle.  One  day  my  brother  and 
myself  were  walking  around  it,  and  thought 
we  would  go  in  and  examine  it.  Being  un- 
occupied, we  had  free  access  to  it.  It  evi- 
dently spok  of  better  days.  "We  wandered 
on,   one   thin";   after   another  attracting   our 
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attention,  until  the  dusky  shades  of  twilight 
began  to  gather  around  us.  We  turned  and 
began  to  retrace  our  steps.  After  walking 
for  some  time,  going  from  room  to  room,  we 
seemed  to  be  no  nearer  the  entrance  than 
when  we  turned  to  find  our  way  out,  and  the 
truth  flashed  upon  us — we  were  lost  in  the  old 
castle,  and  night  fast  approaching.  Then  fear 
siezed  upon  us,  for  the  idea  of  having  to  re- 
main all  night  in  that  dismal  place  filled  our 
hearts  with  terror.  We  knew  not  what  to  do, 
and  I  began  to  think  of  all  the  ghost  stories 
I  had  ever  heard.  My  brother  tried  to  console 
me,  and  told  me  he  did  not  believe  there  was 
anything  worse  than  ourselves  near  us ;  he 
also  said  anything  we  prayed  earnestly  for  we 
would  receive.  Until  then  we  had  forgotten 
we  had  a  Father  in  heaven,  who  was  watch- 
ing over  us,  and  without  whose  knowledge, 
not  even  a  sparrow  could  fall  to  the  ground. 
We  sank  upon  our  knees,  and  in  earnest  peti- 
tions asked  God  to  watch  over,  guard  and 
protect  us  from  all  evil.  After  committing 
ourselves  to  His  protection,  we  felt  a  degree 
of  relief,  and  in  a  short  time  I  was  sleeping 
soundly,  unmindful  of  any  danger  whatever. 
Oh  !  bow  glad  we  felt  when  the  light  of  day 
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once  more  dawned  upon  us,  and  when  the 
sunbeams  struggled  through  the  old  broken 
windows,  they  never  appeared  so  bright  and 
beautiful  before. 

We  soon  resumed  our  search  for  some  way 
of  egress  from  the  old  castle,  and  after  wan- 
dering from  room  to  room,  up  and  down  stairs 
for  some  time,  we  at  length  came  to  a  window 
very  near  to  the  ground.  We  succeeded  in 
getting  up  into  it,  and  with  one  leap  we  were 
out  of  our  dungeon — out  of  the  old  castle. 
When  we  arrived  at  home  there  was  much 
rejoicing  ;  our  friends  had  searched  for  us  all 
night,  and  had  suffered  much  anxiety  on  ac- 
count of  our  sudden  disappearance.  From 
that  day  we  kept  at  a  good  distance  from  old 
ruined  buildings,  and  never  passed  one  with- 
out being  reminded  of  our  first  and  only  night 
in  a  castle. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

"From  my  own  native  clime  I  took  my  way, 

Across  the  foaming  deep." 

Mrs.  Sigourney . 

About  this  time  my  father  received  another 
letter  from  Mr.  0  Brien,  informing  him  of  his 
.marriage  to  a  rich  young  widow,-  and  also 
stating  that  this  would  not  prevent  him  from 
resuming  his  school  duties  among  us  if  his 
health  would  permit,  and  hoping  we  would  he 
pleased  with  our  new  teacher. 

•  My  father  had  previously  concluded  to  send 
us  to  school  eight  miles  from  home,  and  the 
morning  we  started  he  accompanied  us.  We 
soon  learned  to  love  Mr.  Buckler,  our  teacher, 
and  all  our  school  mates.  My  mother's  sister 
resided  near  the  school  house,  with  whom  we 
generally  took  dinner  ;  I  often  remained  with 
her  all  night.  Her  husband  had,  several  years 
previous  to  this  time,  gone  to  America,  and 
now  wrote  very  encouraging  accounts  of  his 
success,  and  desired  my  aunt  to  join  him  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  She  often  read  these 
letters  to  me,  and  tried  to  persuade  me  to  ac- 
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company  her  ;  she  told  me  much  about  the 
United  States ;  what  a  beautiful  country  it 
was,  how  generous  and  hospitable  the  people 
were,  and  how  easily  a  livelihood  could  be  ob- 
tained there,  until  my  head  was  rilled  with 
romantic  ideas  and  notions  concerning  it,  and 
I  longed  to  behold  it.  The  more  she  told  me 
about  it,  the  more  earnest  and  eager  I  became 
to  see  it. 

She  had  a  selfish  motive  in  persuading  me 
to  accompany  her,  which  I  could  not  see  at 
that  time  ;  she  had  a  son  whom  she  wished  to 
leave  with  my  father  to  be  educated,  and  to 
take,  as  far  as  possible,  my  place  at  home.  She 
was  to  leave  soon,  and  her  persuasions  became 
harder  to  be  resisted  ;  she  had  a  remedy  for 
every  evil,  and  when,  as  the  last  and  strongest 
reason  for  my  not  going,  I  told  her  how  hard 
it  would  be  to  leave  my  parents,  she  told  me 
not  to  mind  the  parting,  that  I  would  soon  be- 
come rich  and  could  return  to  visit  them. 

I  did  not  know  how  to  ask  my  father  to  let 
me  go  with  her,  for  I  felt  assured  he  would 
not  consent  to  let  me  leave  home  so  young,  but 
I  summoned  up  all  the  courage  I  possessed, 
and  thought  I  would  gradually  disclose  to  him 
ray  request. 
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I  commenced  by  asking  him  if  lie  knew  my 
aunt  Margaret  was  going  to  Baltimore  ?  He 
answered,  "Yes,  I  heard  so."  I  could  not 
wait  any  longer,  and  the  next  question  was 
a  petition  for  permission  to  accompany  her. 
My  father  looked  earnestly  at  me  for  some  time 
to  be  sure  I  meant  what  I  said,  and  then 
wanted  to  know  who  had  put  such  a  notion  in 
my  head.  I  would  not  tell  him  my  aunt,  for 
fear  he  would  censure  her,  and  I  could  not  tell 
a  falsehood,  so  I  remained  silent.  In  a  few 
moments  he  replied — "No,  I  cannot  think  of 
letting  my  little  girl  leave  home  so  young, 
and  her  education  not  yet  completed/' 

Although  not  anticipating  his  permission, 
to  hear  him  refuse  so  positively  was  distress- 
ing to  me,  and  I  burst  into  tears,  at  the  same 
time  telling  him  I  could  live  no  longer  if  he 
did  not  grant  my  request ;  for  the  blighting  of 
my  brilliant  expectations  really  seemed  more 
than  I  could  bear. 

He  saw  how  much  I  grieved  and  it  distressed 
him  greatly ;  he  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
While  he  was  undecided  about  it,  my  aunt 
came  to  see  us,  and  promised  my  parents  if 
they  would  let  me  go  with  her,  she  would 
guard  and  protect  me  as  carefully  as  if  I  were 
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her  own  child ;  at  length,  to  my  great  joy, 
they  consented,  father  having  promised  to  take 
her  son  and  educate  him. 

The  time  drew  near  for  us  to  leave ;  I 
wanted  to  go,  but  oh !  how  I  dreaded  the 
parting  hour.  It  would  he  so  hard  to  say 
"  good-bye  "  to  those  I  loved  so  well,  to  part 
with  them,  perhaps  forever. 

"I  little  thought, 
'T would  he  so  hard  to  say 
Farewell  to  home  and  cherished  ones, 
And  boldly  launch  away." 

The  day  of  separation  at  length  arrived,  and 
no  language  can  portray  the  deep  sorrow  which 
filled  our  hearts.  For  the  last  time  I  was  em- 
braced by  fond  brothers  and  loving  sisters, 
and  for  the  last  time  pressed  to  a  mother's 
bursting,  breaking  heart. 

My  father  accompanied  us  to  the  city  of 

,  about  eight  miles  from  our  home, 

where  we  were  to  remain  all  night ;  from 
there  we  were  to  take  the  steamer  for  Liver- 
pool, and  from  Liverpool  sail  to  Baltimore, 

Never  shall  I  forget  his  parting  injunc- 
tions ;  every  word  sank  deep  into  my  heart, 
and  I  resolved  to  try  and  profit  by  them.  He 
told  me  I  was   leaving  my  earthly  parents, 
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perhaps  never  again  to  return  to  them,  and  I 
must  look  to  my  Heavenly  Father  for  assist- 
ance and  guidance  in  every  scene  of  life  ;  to 
seek  enjoyment,  not  in  the  pleasures  and  vani- 
ties of  this  world,  for  they  were  short  and 
fleeting,  but  to  seek  it  above — to  lay  up  trea- 
sures in  heaven. 

"  Oh  !  put  your  trust  in  God,  my  child,' 
The  parting  father  said. 

And  sometimes  when  her  task  bore  hard, 

It  seemed  a  mother's  sigh  : 
'Oh!  put  yonr  trust  in  God, 'my  child,' 

Came  breathing  from  the  sky." 

Could  I  then  have  lifted  the  misty  veil  of  the 
future  and  perceived  the  trials  that  awaited 
me,  how  gladly  would  I  have  retraced  my 
steps,  but  in  love  and  mercy  our  Heavenly 
Father  concealed  the  prospect  from  us. 

I  passed  a  sleepless  night ;  in  the  morning 
father  was  too  unwell  to  accompany  me  on 
board  of  the  steamer :  he  gave  me  a  letter  for 
Mr  Thomas,  of  Liverpool,  a  school-mate  of 
his,  and  to  my  aunt  he  gave  money  sunicient 
to  defray  all  my  expenses.  Another  trial 
awaited  me,  to  say  "farewell"  to  my  loved 
father.     Oh  !  how  true  it  is — 
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"  The  haunts  our  feet  must  ne'er  revisit  more 
Put  on  new  beauty.     For  the  parting  hour 
Unveils  the  love  that  like  a  stranger  hides 
In  the  heart's  depth." 

I  threw  my  arms  around  his  neck  and  wept 
bitterly ;  lie  pressed  me  closely  to  his  heart, 
while  he  whispered  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
emotion — u  Be  careful,  my  daughter,  whom 
you  select  for  companions — pray  to  God  to 
guide  and  direct  you  in  the  narrow  way  that 
leads  to  life  everlasting.  If  we  never  meet 
again  on  earth,  I  hope  we  may  meet  in  heaven, 
where  no  farewell  tears  are  shed."  With  one 
long  kiss,  a  fervent  "  God  bless  my  dear  child/1 
I  stood  alone — parted  from  dear  ones  whose 
loved  voices  have  never  since  fallen  on  my  ear. 
I  was  too  young  to  be  aware  of  the  blessing? 
I  was  leaving,  and  my  parents  were  too  in 
dulgent  to  oppose  a  wish  so  dear  to  me. 

After  I  had  been  a  short  time  on  the  steam  e>. 
I  became  very  ill  ;  for  several  hours  I  was  de- 
lirious, and  when  consciousness  returned  j 
found  myself  at  Mr.  Thomas's,  my  father'?.1 
friend.  I  recovered  slowly,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  my  new  friend,  who  was  very 
kind  to  me  ;  he  expressed  some  surprise  at  m» 
lather  permitting  me  t<$>  leave  home  so  young 
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"but  I  told  him  not  to  blame  him,  for  I  had 
heard  so  much  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
so  many  brilliant  expectations  of  what  was  to 
be  realized  there,  that  I  had  persuaded  him  to 
let  me  accompany  my  aunt. 

We  were  detained  three  weeks  in  Liverpool  ; 
the  time  passed  pleasantly,  Mr.  Thomas  enter- 
tained us  very  agreeably  by  relating  anecdotes 
of  his  boyhood. 

One,  he  said,  he  thought  would  interest  me 
very  much,  because  my  father  was  connected 
with  it.  For  some  time  he  boarded  with  my 
father's  parents  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
school ;  during  the  time  he  was  there,  a  ball 
was  to  be  held  in  the  neighborhood  which  my 
father  and  himself  were  anxious  to  attend. 
They  knew  it  would  be  useless  for  them  to  ask 
permission  of  my  grand-parents,  and  after 
thinking  for  some  time,  trying  to  devise  some 
plan  to  enable  them  to  get  there,  they  con- 
cluded to  go  when  all  the  inmates  of  the  house 
were  asleep.  He  said  that  was  a  night  long 
to  be  remembered  by  them. 

After  waiting  until  the  family  had  retired 
to  bed,  they  quietly  left  the  house,  but  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  they  observed  a  figure 
clothed  in  white  a  short  distance  ahead  of 
them.     At  fkst  they  concluded  to  pass  with- 
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out  taking  any  notice  of  it,  but  when  they  ap- 
proached nearer  to  it,  they  determined  to 
ascertain  what  it  was.  They  rushed  up  and 
found  a  small  tree  covered  with  a  sheet.  After 
laughing  heartily  at  the  wooden  ghost,  they 
hastened  on.  for  it  was  beginning  to  rain,  but 
before  they  arrived  at  the  ball-room  they  were 
completely  drenched.  This  they  regretted, 
for  that  evening  they  were  to  be  introduced  to 
my  mother,  and  wished  to  make  a  favorable 
impression  upon  her.  Having  reached  their 
destination,  they  were  presented  to  her,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  said  when  he  saw  her  he  did  not 
regret  going,  and  the  trouble  they  experienced 
in  getting  there  was  all  forgotten.  She  was 
so  beautiful  and  queen-like,  he  had  to  watch 
his  own  heart  to  prevent  himself  from  becom- 
ing fascinated  by  her  charms. 

A  few  days  before  we  left  Liverpool,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  my  father  ;  he  told  me  if 
I  regretted  the  step  I  had  taken  and  wished  to 
return  home,  not  to  hesitate  for  a  moment, 
but  come  immediately  ;  or  if  I  wished  for  any- 
thing, to  write  to  him,  and  I  should  have  it. 
My  aunt  had  made  arrangements  to  sail  in  a 
ship  called  the  Annapolis,  Captain  Jones,  and 
I  wrote  to  him  that  we  expected  to  leave  Liv- 
erpool in  a  few  days.  2 
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CHAPTER    III. 

'  The  good  strip  breasts  the  surge,  intent  to  bide 
The  battle  bravely.     Yet,  like  hunted  deer, 
It  cvoucheth  in  the  hollow  of  the  sea, 
Until  the  full-mouthed  billows  drive  it  forth, 
Keeling  and  scathed.     Anon  the  madden 'd  winds 
Four  out  fresh  forces,   and  with  riven  crest 
It  rusheth  desperate  o'er  the  terraced  waves, 
Yex'd  by  their  dread  artillery/' 

"A  shout  of  'land  !'   and  on  the  horizon's  edge 
Gleamed  a  faint  streak,  like  the  white  seraph's  wing." 
Mrs.  Sigourney. 

The  day  of  our  departure  at  length  arrived  ; . 
it  was  in  the  middle  of  October,  mild  and 
beautiful.  Mr.  Thomas  took  ns  down  to  the 
vessel  in  his  carriage.  I  felt  sorry  to  part 
with  him,  for  during  our  stay  in  Liverpool  I 
had  become  much  attached  to  him,  and  when 
he  bade  me  u  good-bye,7'  I  wept  as  though 
my  heart  would  break. 

The  dock  was  crowded  with  a  great  many 
large  vessels,  and  everything  was  strange  and 
novel  to  me.  I  watched  the  receding  shore 
until  it  disappeared,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
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be  seen  but  shy  and  water.  My  home  was 
lost  in  the  distance,  and  every  moment  I  was 
being  carried  farther  from  it.  I  gazed  out  on 
the  wide  ocean,  and  sad  thoughts  rilled  my 
heart.  The  "hills  of  my  country,"  my  na- 
tive land,  were  fast  disappearing,  and  soon  an 
ocean  would  roll  between  it  and  me.  Then  I 
began  to  realize  what  I  was  leaving  :  a  father's 
deep  love,  a  mother's  watchful  care,  and  the 
pleasant  associations  of  fond  brothers  and  lov- 
ing sisters.  But  soon  bright  hopes  and  antici- 
pations flashed  across  my  mind  and  dispelled 
the  clouds.  I  almost  felt  the  gentle  zephyrs 
of  freedom's  clime  fan  my  fevered  brow,  and 
whisper  "  peace,  be  still !" 

There  were  a  great  many  passengers  on 
"board,  and  for  a  few  days  all  was  confusion. 
I  have  always  loved  "  to  steal  awhile  away 
from  every  cumbering  care,"  and  spend  some 
part  of  the  day  in  meditation.  One  day,  while 
absorbed  in  thought,  I  was  suddenly  aroused 
by  much  noise  and  excitement  among  some  of 
the  passengers,  caused  by  finding  a  young 
lady  concealed  in  the  vessel.  When  the  cap- 
tain made  his  appearance,  she  related  to  him 
her  story.  She  was  a  poor  girl,  and  not  hav- 
ing sufficient  money  to  defray  her  expenses  to 
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Baltimore,  had  taken  that  plan  of  getting 
there.  When  she  had  finished,  she  hurst  into 
tears  and  asked  him  what  he  intended  doing 
with  her.  Being  a  kind-hearted  man,  he  told 
her  if  she  wished  she  could  assist  the  stew- 
ardess, and  that  she  should  be  treated  kindly. 
The  passengers'  sympathies  were  enlisted  in 
her  behalf,  and  they  kindly  furnished  her  with 
money  and  clothing.  As  a  general  thing  they 
were  humane,  generous  people. 

One  among  the  number — a  very  comical 
character — seemed  to  delight  in  entertaining 
the  others  ;  he  kept  all  on  board  laughing  at 
his  good-humored,  witty  sayings.  There  was 
an  English  maiden  lady  on  board  whom  he 
loved  to  provoke  by  telling  her  he  loved  her 
devotedly.  We  were  often  entertained  by  lec- 
tures delivered  by  some  of  the  gentlemen,  and 
no  one  was  listened  to  with  more  pleasure  and 
attention  than  Michael  Kelly. 

Amid  all  this  mirth  I  often  wept  and  thought 
of  the  "loved  ones  at  home,"  and  wondered 
if  they  would  ever  forget  the  absent  one  far 
away — the  wanderer.  Once,  while  absorbed  in 
memories  of  home  and  weeping  for  the  days, 
past  and  gone,  a  gentleman  came  up  to  me 
and  took  one  of  my  hands  in  his.     His  coun- 
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tenancc  expressed  deep  sympathy  for  me,  and 
if  I  could  have  interpreted  the  German  he 
spoke,  I  know  it  would  have  been  words  of 
comfort  and  consolation  to  soothe  the  sorrows 
of  an  aching  heart. 

I  derived  much  pleasure  from  watching  the 
ocean  ;  the  waves,  like  great  mountains  rising 
one  above  another,  seemed  enough  to  bury  us 
in  the  mighty  deep.  Their  low  murmuring 
blended  harmoniously  with  the  song  of  the 
sailors.  We  seemed  to  live  in  a  world  of  our 
own,  and  for  some  time  nothing  occurred  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  our  voyage.  The 
weather  was  mild  and  clear,  but  it  could  not 
be  expected  to  continue  so  long,  and  soon  the 
clouds  began  to  grow  thick  and  dark,  the  wind 
blew  almost  a  hurricane,  the  forked  lightning 
played  in  the  heavens,  and  the  crew,  with 
anxiety  depicted  in  their  countenances,  began 
making  preparations  for  a  storm.  It  came 
at  last,  and  raged  furiously  for  three  days  and 
nights.  Everything  that  was  not  fastened 
was  upset  and  rolled  from  its  place,  and  the 
vessel  danced  about  like  a  feather  in  a  child's 
hand. 

All  the  passengers  were  mucb  alarmed  ex- 
cept Michael  Kelly  ;  he  with  good  intentions, 
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but  some  levity,  was  trying  to  divert  their 
minds  from  the  appalling  danger  which  hung 
over  them.  He  started  to  his  feet,  exclaiming  : 
11  Come,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let's  have  a 
dance  ;  I  think  it  is  high  time,  when  we  have 
such  melodious  music  as  this,  and  all  the  old 
pans  and  kettles  are  waltzing."  Some  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  at  this  remark. 
The  storm  continued  to  increase  in  violence, 
and  every  moment  we  expected  to  he  engulfed, 
to  he  buried  beneath  the  raging  waters.  All 
became  more  alarmed  ;  some  were  on  their 
knees,  crying  to  Gocl  to  spare  their  lives,  and 
the  greatest  confusion  prevailed.  In  the  midst 
of  it,  Captain  Jones  entered  the  cabin  and 
told  the  passengers  to  be  composed,  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  care  of  their  heavenly 
Father,  for  He  alone  could  save  them.  Earn- 
est, very  earnest  were  the  petitions  which  as- 
cended from  that  cabin,  "crowding  the  gates 
of  heaven;"  and  He  who  has  said  u  ask,  and 
ye  shall  receive,"  said  to  the  raging  elements 
"  peace,  be  still,"  and  the  winds  and  waves 
obeyed  His  command.  The  clouds  dispersed, 
the  waves  subsided,  and  with  feelings  of  grati- 
tude and  thanksgiving  we  learned  that  our 
danger  was  over. 
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Several  of  the  passengers  were  sea-sick 
during  the  storm,  my  aunt  among  the  num- 
ber. But  in  a  few  days  after  it  subsided  they 
recovered. 

Shortly  after  the  storm  a  little  incident  oc- 
curred, in  which  Michael  Kelly  was  the  prin- 
cipal actor.  He  offered  to  assist  the  crew  in 
anything  that  was  to  be  done,  and  asked  the 
captain  if  he  would  accept  of  his  services  ;  he 
replied.  "  he  would  with  pleasure  ;  they  were 
just  going  to  raise  the  sails,  and  would  be 
glad  of  his  assistance."  Michael  insisted  up- 
on going  up  to  make  the  rope  fast  at  the  top. 
The  vessel  was  rocking  a  great  deal,  and  soon 
he  was  "dashing  and  splashing"  in  the  water. 
As  he  went  overboard,  a  shout  of  laughter  from 
all  greeted  his  downfall.  Being  a  good  swim- 
mer, the  men  threw  him  a  rope,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  him  safely  on  board.  All 
were  glad  to  see  him,  and  crowded  round  to 
congratulate  him  upon  his  deliverance  from  a 
watery  grave.  Some  of  the  sailors  were  dis- 
posed to  have  fun  at  his  expense,  and  one  re- 
marked to  him:  "Ha!  Michael,  you  never 
had  such  a  shower-bath  in  your  life  ;"  another 
asked  him  "if  he  did  not  want  to  try  his  new 
occupation  again/'     He  did  not  enjoy  these 
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pleasantries,  and  to  all  said,  "  I  did  not  mind 
it."  A  short  time  after,  the  captain  asking 
him  how  he  felt  when  he  was  falling,  he  reck- 
lessly replied,  "  just  as  if  I  was  going  to  the 
bottomless  pit." 

There  is  one  more  incident  connected  with 
my  voyage  which  perhaps  will  interest  the 
reader.  On  hoard  were  two  sisters,  both  much 
admired  for  their  beauty,  but  that  beauty  in 
each  was  of  a  very  different  stamp  and  char- 
acter. One  was  the  beauty  of  form  and  fea- 
tures ;  the  other  was  that  beauty  which  is  the 
offspring  of  intellect  and  piety — beauty  of  the 
mind.  The  one  was  like  a  rose  ;  it  would 
bloom  awhile  in  radiant  loveliness,  then  wither 
and  fade  away.  The  other  was  never-fading 
— eternal ;  for  as  the  body  which  contained  it 
would  sink  to  decay  and  crumble  into  dust,  it 
would  grow  brighter  and  still  brighter,  until 
it  glistened  a  spirit  of  light  in  heaven. 

Mrs.  Tompson,  the  sister  admired  for  her 
beauty  of  form  and  features,  was  going  to 
join  her  husband,  who  had  been  several  years 
in  America.  Her  hair  was  of  a  rich,  dark 
brown,  beautifully  arranged  ;  her  complexion 
fair  as  a  lily,  eyes  clear,  deep  blue,  very  ex- 
pressive, and  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness.    Being 
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very  fond  of  admiration  and  coquetry,  she  had 
led  many  persons  to  believe  that  she  was  a 
widow.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  first  mate  of  the 
vessel,  was  fascinated  by  her  beauty  ;  he  paid 
her  much  attention,  and  in  a  few  days  his  ad- 
miration deepened  into  love  as  pure  and  ardent 
as  man  ever  lavished  upon  woman. 

Her  sister  Ellen,  who  had  observed  the 
growing  intimacy  between  them,  expostulated 
with  her  upon  the  sinfulness  of  her  conduct, 
and  told  her  she  was  not  only  acting  unjustly 
towards  her  husband,  but  was  deceiving  a 
noble,  generous  heart.  Mrs.  Tompson  laughed 
at  her  sister's  pleadings,  and  told  her  not  tc 
mind  it ;  she  was  only  flirting  a  little,  and  it 
would  not  affect  Mr.  Anderson  in  the  least  to 
learn  that  she  was  a  married  woman. 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation  between 
the  sisters,  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Tompson  being  a 
married  woman  spread  through  the  vessel. 
Kind  friends  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as  possible 
broke  the  intelligence  to  Mr.  Anderson.  As 
soon  as  he  comprehended  what  they  were  say- 
ing, he  sank  senseless  to  the  deck.  Restora- 
tives were  applied,  and  when  all  were  begin- 
ning to  fear  life  was  extinct,  he  opened  his 
eyes,  but  not  to  consciousness.  He  lived,  but 
2* 
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reason  had  fallen  from  its  throne — lie  was  a 
maniac!  another  victim  to  coquetry.  In  the 
"  great  day"  when  "the  books"  shall  be 
opened  and  all  judged  "  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body,"  on  none  will  the 
frown  of  Divine  justice  rest  more  severely 
than  on  those  who  have  willingly  trifled  with 
the  heart's  affections.  Mr,  Anderson  was 
much  beloved  by  all  on  board ;  many  tears 
were  shed  for  him,  and  all  lamented  his  sad 
and  unhappy  fate. 

For  seven  long  weeks  we  had  been  sailing 
on  the  "  deep  blue  sea,"  and  all  were  longing 
to  reach  the  distant  country  to  which  we  were 
bound,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
December  we  heard  from  the  mast-head  the 
joyful  shout  of  "  Land  ho!"  It  was  echoed 
and  re-echoed  by  all  on  board.  Freedom's 
sunny  clime  was  in  sight.  In  a  few  more 
hours  we  anchored  in  the  harbor,  and  three 
hearty  cheers  were  shouted  forth  for  the 
"land  of  liberty" — -"the  land  of  the  free, 
and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

Then  followed  a  stirring  scene.  The  shore 
was  crowded  with  persons  who  were  expecting 
loved  ones  from  afar  ;  they  rushed  on  board, 
and  what  happy  meetings  followed.     Seldom 
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have  I  witnessed  such  a  scene.  Husbands 
embracing  wives,  fathers  clasping  their  sailor 
boys  to  their  hearts,  and  mothers  weeping 
tears  of  joy  over  beloved  daughters. 

It  made  me  feel  sad  ;  I  almost  expected 
some  one  to  take  me  in  their  arms  and  speak 
words  of  love  and  welcome ;  but  all  in  vain, 
no  one  came,  and  oh  !  how  lonely  I  felt  then, 
and  how  my  heart  yearned  for  the  "  loved 
ones  at  home."  After  these  merry  greetings, 
all  left  the  vessel,  glad  to  be  on  laud  once 
more.  I  have  never  met  any  of  them  since. 
Oar  paths  have  never  crossed  again,,  and  with 
an  earnest  prayer  that  they  may  be  guided 
safely  over  life's  rough  sea,  and  at  last  glide 
peacefully  into  the  harbor  of  heaven,  we  bid 
them  a  long,  a  last  farewell. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

in  I  thus  how  oft  do  life  and  death, 

1  Jrine  hand  in  hand  together ; 
tnJ  the  funeral  shroud,  and  bridal  wreath, 

how  small  a  space  may  sever." 

3Irs.  Hemans. 

"Yes,  and  He  sends 
Deo):     oieevi*  to  us,  from  the  Spirit  Land, 
Breab    A  from  the  lips  that  once  on  earth  were  dear, 
And  v   aderiy  they  teach  us  how  to  strike 
The  k«„-note  of  that  never  ending  song, 
Whicl    through  the  arch  of  heaven's  high  temple  swells, 
God's  *>J1,  not  ours!     God's  praise  forevermore  !" 

Mrs.  Sigourney. 

My  si  mt's  husband  did  not  meet  her  as  ex- 
pected ,  and  upon  inquiring  for  the  nearest 
boardi.:((  house,  she  was  directed  to  one  kept 
by  an  t-s  imable  lady  named  Brown.  We  soon 
arrived  i  here,  and  were  ushered  into  the  par- 
lor. It,  was  a  good  sized  room,  furnished 
neatly,  t  ith  an  air  of  comfort  about  it  that 
was  refi cyhing  after  our  long  voyage. 

The  boarders  were  all  pleasant  and  agree- 
able, but  one  among  them  attracted  my  atten- 
tion particularly.    Mr.  Burns  was  very  prepos- 
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sessing  both  in  manners  and  appearance  ;  his 
features  were  handsome  and  manly,  but  there 
was  constantly  resting  upon  his  countenance 
a  look  of  melancholy,  which  seemed  to  say— 
"I  have  suffered,"  and  which  drew  my 
childish  heart  to  him.  Observing  we  were 
strangers  in  Baltimore,  he  soon  sought  my 
aunt  and  told  her  it  would  afford  him  much 
pleasure  to  give  her  any  information  sh^ 
needed,  or  assist  her  in  any  possible  manner. 
She  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  him :  he  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  Americans,  and  said  he  had 
found  them  to  be  a  kind,  generous  people. 
Shortly  after,  noticing  me,  he  inquired  if  I  was 
her  daughter.  She  replied:  "  No — a  sister' a 
daughter."  Then  he  asked  me  some  question? 
about  my  home,  and  why  I  left  my  parents, 
so  young,  to  wander  so  far  from  them.  When 
I  told  him  of  the  bright  visions  which  had  in- 
duced me  to  leave  them,  he  only  said — il  poor 
child" — but  spoke  with  so  much  feeling  and 
pity,  that  I  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  long 
and  loud,  in  memory  of  home  and  loved  ones. 
He  tried  to  soothe  my  sorrow  ;  spoke  tender 
words  of  consolation,  and  said  he  knew  how  to 
sympathize  with  me  in  the  loss  of  home  and 
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kind  friends,  for  he  was  far  from  both.  lie 
then  gave  us  the  following  sketch  of  his  life : 
UI  am  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  an  only 
child.  My  father  was  once  very  wealthy,  but 
by  a  capricious  freak  of  Darne  Fortune,  every- 
thing he  possessed  was  swept  from  him,  and 
lie  was  reduced  to  poverty.  Having  been 
reared  in  luxury  and  affluence,  this  was  a  ter- 
rible blow,  and  it  was  very  hard  for  him  to 
begin  the  world  anew.  Before  this  reverse  of 
fortune,  I  met  and  loved  devotedly  a  beautiful 
girl  of  seventeen  summers.  She  returned  my 
affection,  and*  our  troths  were  plighted  with 
the  full  approval  of  her  parents.  .But  when 
her  father  learned  the  vast  estates  I  expected 
to  inherit  would  never  be  mine,  he  called  his 
daughter  to  him,  and  told  her  he  would  never 
consent  to  her  marrying  a  beggar,  and  if  she 
persisted  in  marrying  me,  in  opposition  to  his 
wishes,  he  would  discard  her  forever.  Young 
loving  hearts  are  not  easily  discouraged,  and 
I  wrote  to  her,  stating,  if  she  would  consent 
to  become  my  wife,  we  would  go  to  America, 
and  live  in  peace  and  contentment.  She  con- 
sented, we  were  married,  and  sailed  for  Balti- 
more. But  our  bright  hopes  were  destined 
never  to  be  realized,  and  a  trial  was  in  store 
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for  me,  calculated  to  cause  the  stoutest  heart 
to  faint  in  the  conflict. 

My  wife  was  suddenly  taken  ill ;  everything 
was  done  for  her  recovery,  but  all  in  vain : 
the  fiat  had  gone  forth — she  must  die  !  Oh  ! 
the  anguish  of  my  heart,  when  told  I  must 
give  her  up — must  part  with  the  joy  and  sun- 
shine of  my  life.  A  few  hours  before  her 
spirit  took  its  heavenward  flight,  she  said  to 
me  in  broken  accents — "  My  beloved  husband, 
1  hear  the  whisper  of  the  Death-Angel,  and 
must  soon  be  gone.  A  few  hours  ago,  I  bad 
pleasant  anticipations  of  sharing  life's  trials 
and  vicissitudes  with  }rou,  and  finding  a  happy 
home  by  your  side,  but  now  that  bright  dream 
has  vanished,  those  glowing  hopes  are  given 
up  for  others  far  brighter  and  more  cheering. 
My  voyage  will  soon  be  ended  ;  I  shall  soon 
enter  a  glorious  land,  roam  fields  of  '  living 
green,'  join  the  songs  of  the  redeemed,  and 
find  a  home  in  heaven.  But  ere  I  go  promise, 
dear  one,  to  love  and  serve  God,  and  meet  me 
there."  It  was  long  before  my  rebellious 
heart  could  kiss  the  rod  and  promise  to  love 
Him  who  was  depriving  me  of  my  idol  ;  but 
fainter  and  fainter  grew  her  breath  ;  it  must 
be  said,  or  her  spirit  would  depart  under  an 
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ear tli- cloud,  and  with  a  bursting  heart  ex- 
claimed— ' I  will!  Lord,  teach  me  the  way.' 
A  smile  of  radiant  loveliness  broke  over  her 
countenance,  and  clasping  her  hands  she  softly 
murmured — '  Thank  God!'  The  next  mo- 
ment her  pure  spirit  had  left  its  tenement 
of  clay,  and  was  soaring  to  mansions  above. 
Words  cannot  portray  the  utter  desolation 
that  filled  my  heart  as  I  gazed  upon  her  life- 
less form.  I  sank  upon  my  knees  beside  her 
in  an  agony  of  grief.  My  heart  was  a  dreary 
waste,  and  the  thought  of  living  without  her 
sweet  smile  was  unendurable. 

"  One  more  sad  office  was  to  be  performed, 
and  then  all  would  be  over.  Her  form  must  be 
committed  to  the  waves  ;  this  was  such  a  severe 
trial,  and  the  (  harp  of  a  thousand  strings ' 
was  so  unstrung  by  it,  that  ever  since,  it  has 
only  produced  low,  plaintive  music.  All  pre- 
parations being  completed,  the  corpse  was  car- 
ried on  deck,  Sympathizing  friends  gathered 
around,  while  one  in  low  mournful  accents 
read  the  solemn  burial  service :  '  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life  :  he  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live/ 
Then  two  sailors,  although  unused  to  weeping, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes  lowered  the  precious 
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burden — one  heavy  plunge — and  the  waves 
rolled  over  my  angel  wife." 

Here  Mr,  Burns  was  so  much  affected,  every 
nerve  shook  ;  his  features  were  convulsed,  and 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  wept  and 
sobbed  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  When 
his  emotion  had  somewhat  subsided,  he  re- 
sumed his  touching  story : 

"  As  the  billows  closed  over  her  form,  black 
despair  settled  like  a  pall  over  my  heart ;  all 
was  dark  and  unfathomable  as  night. 

"  I  landed  safely,  and  wandered  about  from 
place  to  place,  seeking  rest  for  my  aching* 
heart.  Often  I  was  so  bowed  to  the  earth  by 
the  weight  of  my  great  grief,  that  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  for  my  spirit  ever  to  rise 
again.  At  such  times  I  seemed  to  hear  a  low 
voice  whispering  in  my  ear,  '  Remember  your 
promise/  This  led  me  to  contemplate  my 
natural  depravity  of  heart,  and  to  pray  for 
light  and  guidance  in  the  c  narrow  way ' 
which  leads  to  life  everlasting  ;  and  soon  the 
'  Sun  of  Righteousness '  pierced  through  the 
clouds  of  darkness  and  gloom,  and  shone  forth 
in  beams  of  light  and  splendor.  My  heart 
was  melted  to  tenderness  ;  I  mourned  no  longer 
as  those  without  hope,  but  being  filled  with 
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that  l  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
I  could  exclaim — c  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  ( 
Lord,  be  done  !'  And  now,"  he  added,  i:. 
conclusion,  "  having  put  on  the  arms  of  God, 
I  am  patiently  awaiting  the  combat  with  the 
last  great  enemy,  Death,  when,  having  gained 
the  victory,  I  shall,  with  my  sainted  one,  have 
an  inheritance  with  the  saints  in  light,  and  be 
forever  with  the  Lord." 

This  sad  narrative  affected  me  strangely.  I 
thought  it  the  most  sorrowful  story  I  had  ever 
heard,  and  could  scarcely  refrain  from  weep- 
ing whenever  I  thought  of  it. 

Shortly  after  he  received  a  letter  from  a 
friend  in  the  West,  urging  him  to  visit  him. 
He  concluded  to  go,  and  informed  me  of  his 
anticipated  journey.  We  were  very  sorry  to 
part  with  him,  for  he  had  endeared  himself  to 
us  by  his  many  acts  of  kindness  and  atten- 
tion. Before  starting,  he  told  me  he  expected 
to  return  to  Baltimore  in  about  a  year,  and 
would  call  to  see  us.  Sadly  we  bade,  him 
"■good  bye  ;"  it  was  a  last  farewell.  Ere  six 
months  had  run  their  rounds  God  called  him 
home,  "  where  the  wicked  cease  from  trou- 
bling and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 
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CHAPTER    V. 

"Where  now  ye  living  vanities  of  life? 
Ye  ever  tempting,  ever  cheating  train ! 
Where  are  ye  now?  and  what  is  your  amount?" 
J.  Thompson 

"And  what  our  hopes 
But  goodly  shadows  in  the  summer  cloud? 
There's  not  a  wind  that  blows  but  bear  with  it 
Some  rainbow  promise." 

White. 

In  the  meantime  my  aunt  had  received  a 
letter  from  her  husband  stating  the  cause  of 
his  absence  ;  he  was  in  Pennsylvania,  lying 
very  ill,  and  wished  her  to  come  to  him  as 
soon  as  convenient.  Having  perused  the  let- 
ter, she  told  me  she  would  start  immediately, 
and  that  I  must  now  depend  upon  my  own 
exertions  for  maintainance.  I  thought  I  must 
he  dreaming  when  I  heard  her  utter  these 
words  ;  could  it  be  possible  she  intended  me 
to  procure  my  own  livelihood?  This  was  the 
way  in  which  she  took  care  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  her  keeping.  She  who  had  promised 
to  be  father,  mother,  brother  and  sister  to  me, 
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left  me  freindless  and  alone,  "  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land;"  she  cast  me  out,  a  helpless 
child,  into  the  world,  with  no  one  to  guide  or 
direct  my  feeble  footsteps.  She  knew  the  great 
responsibility  resting  upon  her,  but  proved 
false  to  her  charge,  false  to  my  parents,  and 
in  forfeiting  her  word  in  breaking  a  solemn 
promise,  false  to  God. 

She  procured  me  a  home  at  Mrs.  Landon's, 
and  then  left  me  lonely  and  forsaken  ;  my  re- 
muneration was  to  be  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  a  month.  I  could  not  expect  more, 
as  I  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  knew 
nothing  about  work. 

Mrs,  L.  and  all  her  family  were  very  kind 
to  me,  and  treated  me  as  if  I  was  one  of  their 
number.  This  lightened  my  heavy  task,  but 
sometimes  when  I  thought  of  home  and  friends, 
it  seemed  as  if  my  heart  would  break.  They 
had  plenty  of  everything  to  make  them  com- 
fortable, and  were  happy  in  each  other's  so- 
ciety, while  I  was  toiling  hard  for  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life.  Where  were  now  my  fond 
hopes  and  bright  anticipations  ?  Alas  !  gone 
— forever  gone  !  All  that  remained  to  cheer 
me  in  my  hard  struggles  was  the  hope  of  some 
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time  earning  enough  to  pay  my  fare  back  to 
my  own  loved  home. 

While  with  Mrs.  L.,  I  was  surprised  to  re- 
ceive a  visit  from  my  aunt  and  her  husband  ; 
she  informed  me  they  were  boarding  in  the 
city,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  go  and 
live  with  them.  I  answered,  "No!  I  prefer 
working  for  myself  while  I  am  able." 

When  I  had  been  several  months  with  Mrs. 
L.,  a  lady  who  resided  near  her  tried  to  per- 
suade me  to  go  and  live  with  her  sister-in- 
law  ;  she  told  me  Mrs.  P.  resided  in  the  coun- 
try, in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  it  would 
be  a  much  nicer  home  for  me  than  Mrs.  L.'s. 
The  inducements  she  offered  were  not  to  be  re- 
sisted, and  having  concluded  to  go,  she  con- 
veyed me  there  in  a  carriage. 

I  almost  shuddered  when  I  saw  Mrs.  P.; 
she  had  sharp,  thin  features  and  cold  grey 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  pierce  you  through 
whenever  they  rested  upon  you.  Oh  !  how  I 
wished  I  could  go  back  to  Mrs.  L.'s  ;  but  ir 
was  too  late  now  ;  I  must  perform  my  duty 
faithfully,  and  leave  the  rest  to  G-od. 

The  family  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  and 
five  children.  I  had  to  do  all  the  work  of  the 
house,  with  a  little  assistance  from  Mrs.  P. 
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For  a  few  days  she  was  very  pleasant,  but  soon 
I  received  harsli  words  and  insults  from  the 
whole  family  ;  Mrs.  P.  often  struck  me  and 
treated  me  with  contempt  and  disdain.  This 
was  very  hard  for  me  to  bear  ;  I  often  thought 
of  running  away,  hut  where  could  I  go?  I 
had  no  home  accessible,  not  even  an  acquaint- 
ance to  whom  I  could  unburden  my  heart,  or 
from  whom  I  could  gain  friendly  aid  and  sym- 
pathy. I  longed  so  much  for  a  kind  friend, 
one  to  whom  I  could  open  my  heart,  and  who 
would  speak  words  of  comfort  and  cheer  to  the 
weary,  suffering  one. 

A  family  residing  in  the  neighborhood  had 
adopted  an  orphan  girl,  with  whom,  in  a  few 
months,  I  became  acquainted.  Mary  Clayton 
was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful creature  I  ever  beheld  ;  a  faultless  form, 
complexion  so  fair,  it  was  almost  transparent ; 
eyes  of  heavenly  blue,  and  golden  curls,  which 
were  looped  back  from  a  high,  broad  forehead, 
and  fell  in  clusters  around  a  neck,  fair  and 
beautiful.  Her  countenance  wore  a  loving, 
cheerful  expression,  but  as  I  became  longer 
acquainted  with  her  I  noticed  occasionally  a 
sad,  pensive  look  steal  over  her  sweet  lace, 
and  I  thought  how  true  it  is,  "  Every  heart 
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knoweth  its  own  bitterness."  I  wanted  to  ask 
Mary  of  her  parents,  but  forbore  doing  so  for 
fear  the  recital  would  cause  her  pain  by  recall 
ing  sad  remembrances  of  the  past. 

We  soon  became  fast  friends,  and  when  our 
work  for  the  day  was  ended,  together  we  would 
stroll  through  the  fields,  admiring  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  the  blue  sky,  and  the  golden 
sunset.  How  can  any  one  gaze  upon  these 
things,  and  say  there  is  no  God?  They  speak 
to  us  of  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  heaven. 
Oh  !  how  much  we  enjoyed  those  calm,  peace- 
ful hours.  The  friend  I  had  so  much  longed 
for,  I  found  in  Mary,  and  freely  did  I  un- 
burden my  heavy  heart  to  her.  She  soothed 
and  consoled  me,  and  then  told  me  of  the 
harsh  treatment  she  received  from  Mrs.  L., 
the  lady  who  had  adopted  her  ;  she  often  beat 
her  so  severely,  that  she  could  not  stand,  and 
when  I  gazed  upon  Mary's  lovely  face  I 
thought  she  must  have  a  heart  of  stone  to 
treat   the  lonely   orphan  in    such  a  manner. 

Of  all  those  who  claim  and  love  the  sym- 
pathy of  mankind,  none  are  more  entitled 
to  warm  affections  than  the  orphan.  Their 
hearts  are  keenly  susceptible  to  impressions  of 
sorrow  or  gladness,  and  blessed  is  he  who  im- 
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parts  to  their  clouded  pathway  one  ray  of  joy 
and  pleasure.  The  warm,  gushing  affections 
of  the  heart  will  twine  themselves  around 
those  who  minister  to  their  comfort  and  hap- 
piness ;  and  in  the  great  day  of  reward,  when 
all  things  shall  be  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
true  merit,  the  meek  offices  of  love  and  kind- 
ness administered  to  the  lonely,  friendless  and 
forsaken  will  be  found  making  up  sparkling 
gems  to  deck  with  brilliancy  and  splendor 
their  crowns  of  glory. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

"Ah,  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes, 
And  with  a  virtuous  vigor  hide  deep  vice  1  " 

Shakspeare. 

"On  the  sands  of  life 
Sorrow  treads  heavily,  and  leaves  a  print, 
Time  cannot  wash  away." 

Neele. 

In  one  of  the  fields  through  which  we  were 
wont  to  roam  stood  a  large  oak  tree,  where, 
when  wearied  with  our  rambles,  we  passed  the 
calm  twilight  hours.  One  beautiful  evening 
in  July,  Mary  and  I  sat  in  that  loved  spot, 
under  the  branches  of  the  "  wide  spreading 
oak."  The  sky  was  calm  and  serene,  and  the 
sun  just  sinking  to  rest,  pouring  forth  beams 
of  so  much  light  and  splendor,  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  portals  of  heaven  had  opened 
and  let  shine  forth  some  of  the  glory  of  the 
"  upper  sanctuary."  For  some  moments  I 
gazed  in  silence  upon  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
and  then  turned  to  Mary.  She  was  reclining 
against   the    tree ;    the  evening   breeze    was 
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playing  with  her  curls ;  her  small  delicate 
hands  were  clasped,  and  her  eyes  raised  to 
heaven.  Pearly  tears  dimmed  the  lustre  of 
those  lovely  orbs  as  she  softly  murmured : 
"  Ah!  if  I  were  only  there,  safe  at  home  with 
my  dear  mother/'  Then  she  related  to  me 
the  story  I  so  much  wished  to  hear. 

Her  mother,  Mary  Kivers,  was  horn  in 
North  Carolina  ;  she  was  the  only  child  of 
wealthy  parents,  who,  dying  when  she  was 
very  young,  left  her  and  her  vast  possessions 
to  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Williams,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  family. 

Being  jroung,  wealthy  and  beautiful,  she 
was  soon  surrounded  by  many  suitors,  among 
whom  was  Frank  Williams,  the  son  of  her 
guardian,  and  William  Clayton,  an  artist. 
Frank  Williams  was  a  good  and  noble  spirit, 
and  loved  her  for  her  many  amiable  traits  of 
character.  William  Clayton  was  just  the  re- 
verse :  very  handsome,  but  evil-minded.  He 
cared  nothing  for  Mary  Kivers,  but  much  for 
her  fortune,  and  was  determined  to  secure  the 
prize.  And  he  succeeded  but  too  well :  having 
by  false  statements  caused  an  estrangement 
between  Frank  and  Mary,  he  pressed  his  own 
suit  so  earnestly  that  she  consented  to  become 
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his  wife.  They  were  married,  and  after  travel- 
ing several  months,  settled  in  Baltimore. 

For  a  short  time  Mrs.  Clayton  was  very 
happy,  but  soon  her  husband  began  to  neglect 
her,  and  in  a  few  months,  having  gambled 
and  squandered  all  her  property,  he  cruelly 
deserted  her  ;  left  her,  fragile  and  delicate,  to 
contend  alone  with  the  world.  This  was  a 
heavy  trial  to  her,  but  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  Him  who  has  said,  tc  I  will  never  leave  nor 
forsake  thee,"  she  faltered  not,  but  pressed 
eagerly  on  in  the  discharge  of  high  and  holy 
duties. 

In  one  week  after  this  great  sorrow  had 
fallen  upon  her,  Mary  was  born.  A  new 
chord  was  touched  in  that  heart,  and  it 
thrilled  with  a  mother's  joy.  She  had  some- 
thing to  live  for  now,  and  earnestly  did  she 
pray  that  she  might  guide  and  guard  well  the 
trust  committed  to  her. keeping.  She  early 
instilled  in  Mary's  heart  the  blessed  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  and  taught  her  not  to  place  her 
affections  on  things  below,  but  oil  things 
above.  And  amply  was  she  rewarded — as 
soon  as  the  infant  lips  were  taught  to  lisp, 
the  name  of  Jesus  fell  from  them  with  love 
and  reverence,  and  the  young,  tender  mind 
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loved  to  hear  of  his  great  love  for  a  lost  and 
ruined  world. 

When  Mary  was  eight  years  old  she  began 
to  notice  the  languor  and  weakness  of  her 
mother.  Daily  her  steps  grew  more  and  more 
feeble,  until  on  the  morning  of  her  tenth 
birth-day,  calling  Mary  to  her  side  and  rela- 
ting to  her  the  above  story,  she  committed  her 
child  so  soon  destined  to  be  left  alone  to  the 
care  and  protection  of  her  Heavenly  Father. 
A  few  minutes  after  her  pure  spirit  took  its 
flight  to  the  realms  of  bliss — went  home  to  be 
at  rest.  Mrs.  Clayton  was  no  more,  and  Mary 
was  left  an  orphan.  She  was  adopted  by  Mrs. 
L.,  who  treated  her  so  unkindly,  and  "  now, 
she  added,  I  am  alone,  with  no  one  to  love  or 
cheer  me,  and  do  you  wonder  I  long  to  join 
my  dear  mother?" 

While  she  was  relating  this  to  me,  several 
times  she  almost  choked  with  emotion,  and 
the  tears  would  come  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
restrain  them.  Sadly  and  in  silence  we  con- 
templated the  rough  road  marked  out  for  us 
to  travel ;  only  a  few  steps  had  been  taken  in 
it.  Weary,  very  weary,  were  we  already,  and 
our  hearts  ached  with  the  weight  of  sorrow 
resting  upon  them. 
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Night  had  thrown  its  dusky  shades  over 
all  things,  and  the  glory  of  the  golden  sun- 
set had  disappeared.  What  an  emblem  of 
our  lives  !  Dark  and  thorny  did  our  paths 
through  life  seem  ;  no  light  illumined  it  ;  no- 
thing but  unfathomable  blackness.  Suddenly 
a  star  appeared  in  the  horizon — we  saw  and 
regarded  it  as  a  token  of  good  ;  perhaps  light 
was  in  store  for  us,  and  cheered  by  this  hope 
we  were  encouraged  to  press  onward,  in  an- 
ticipation of  soon  beholding  "  light  shining 
out  of  darkness/ ' 

We  parted  with  our  usual  good-night  kiss. 
I  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep — what  Mary 
had  told  me  of  herself  and  her  mother  was 
constantly  in  my  mind,  and  when  I  thought 
of  her,  lonely,  cheerless,  and  an  orphan,  my 
own  burden  seemed  much  easier  to  bear. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

"Where  is  the  troubled  heart  consign' d  to  share 
Tumultuous  toils,  or  solitary  care, 
Uublest  by  visionary  thoughts  that  stray 
To  count,  the  joys  of  Fortune's  better  day!" 


For  some  months  things  continued  in  the 
same  way  without*  any  change.  Both  toiled 
and  suffered  on,  still  hoping,  looking  and 
longing  for  light  to  dispel  and  chase  away  the 
gloom.  But  a  crisis  was  approaching.  One 
day,  after  Mrs.  P.  had  spoken  more  unkindly 
than  ever  hefore  to  me,  I  told  her,  that  as  I 
did  not  seem  to  suit  her,  and  notwithstanding 
all  my  efforts  could  not  please  her,  I  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  me  to  find  another 
home.     With  much  contempt  she  replied  : 

"  You  do  not  know  when  you  are  well  off. 
I  expect,  if  you  were  home,  you  would  die  of 
starvation." 

This  was  one  blow  too  many  ;  it  was  more 
than  my  sensitive  feelings  could  bear,  and  I 
determined  to  leave  her  as  soon  as  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself. 
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In  the  evening,  with  a  heavy  heart  I  wended 
my' way  to  that  dearly  loved  spot — the  old 
oak,  Mary  was  waiting  for  me,  and  as  I  drew 
near  I  observed  a  deeper  shade  of  sadness  rest- 
ing upon  her  lovely  countenance.  I  soon  told 
her  of  Mrs.  P's  unkind  words,  and  of  my  re- 
solution to  seek  another  home,  and  "  Mary," 
I  added,  "  I  will  not  go  and  leave  you  in  the 
hands  of  those  cruel  people  to  suffer  alone , 
you  must  go  with  me,  and  together  we  will 
push  our  way  through  the  world."  She  then 
informed  me  she  had  just  been  thinking  of  the 
same  thing.  Mr.  L's  family  were  all  going 
to  California,  and  wanted  to  take  her  with 
them.  It  mattered  not  to  her  where  her 
home  was,  if  she  were  surrounded  by  those 
who  loved  her,  and  would  be  kind  to  her  ;  and 
although  she  had  no  friends  in  Baltimore,  she 
loved  the  place  of  her  birth,  and  would  never 
go  with  those  hard-hearted  people.  Having 
consented  to  accompany  me,  we  went  to  work 
trying  to  plan  some  way  of  making  our  es- 
cape. We  concluded  to  start  in  a  few  days, 
and  as  Mrs.  P's  was  nearer  the  city  than  Mrs. 
L's,  we  thought  it  would  be  best  for  Mary,  the 
night  before  we  started,  to  share  with  me  my 
humble  bed,  and  in  the  morning  before  day- 
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break  start  upon  our  journey.  We  talked  of 
the  future ;  how  we  would  save  all  our  earn- 
ings, learn  trades,  and  make  ourselves  com- 
fortable and  happy.  But  when  I  looked  upon 
the  beautiful  being  at  my  side,  I  feared  some 
one  in  the  city  would  soon  find  out  her  great 
worth,  and  take  my  darling  from  me. 

The  evening  before  we  were  to  start,  we  met 
for  the  last  time,  in  the  place  we  so  much 
loved,  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  oak  tree. 
It  was  the  only  thing  we  regretted  leaving  ; 
all  the  cheer  which  had  gladdened  our  lives 
for  a  long,  long  time,  had  been  found  there, 
and  sadly  we  recalled  the  short  fleeting  hours 
of  pleasure.  It  was  Sunday  evening  ;  every- 
thing seemed  calm  and  serene  except  our 
hearts,  and  oh  !  how  they  swelled  with  emo- 
tions of  sorrow  as  we  contemplated  our  dark 
and  gloomy  situation.  Our  full  hearts  found 
relief  in  tears  ;  we  wept  until  the  dry  parched 
up  soil  was  moistened,  and  made  brighter  and 
fresher.  Thank  God  for  tears !  full,  copious 
tears  !  how  much  relief  they  afford  the  burst- 
ing; breaking  heart ;  they  moisten  and  beau- 
tify it,  as  the  showers  of  heaven  moisten  and 
beautify  the  earth. 

Mary  had  brought  with  her  a  small  bundle 
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of  her  best  clothing  and  a  few  treasures — 
sacred  for  the  loving  associations  connected 
with  them — among  which  was  her  mother's 
Daguerreotype  and  Bible.  When  we  became 
somewhat  composed,  she  opened  the  Bible  and 
in  a  tremulous  voice  read — "  Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth 
and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal ;  but  lay  up  for  your- 
selves treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  mot* 
nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do 
not  break  through  nor  steal.  For  where  your 
treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also." 

These  cheering  words  calmed  our  troubled 
spirits,  and  we  resolved  to  lay  up  treasures 
above,  so  that  when  the  earthly  house  of  our 
tabernacles  would  be  dissolved,  we  would  have 
a  building  of  God — a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

Night  had  once  more  enshrouded  the  earth. 
For  the  last  time,  from  under  the  branches  of 
the  old  oak,  we  had  watched  the  golden  sun- 
set. Never  more  would  we  meet  there  as  in 
days  gone  by  ;  we  were  leaving  it  and  forever. 
Still  I  love  the  calm  twilght  hours ;  and  al- 
though I  can  never  again  behold  the  beauty  of 
sunset,  yet  as  twilight's  dusky  shades  gather 
3* 
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around  the  earth,  I  love  to  steal  away  to  some 
quiet  spot  and  recall  the  beauty  of  those  scenes 
upon  which  my  undimmed  vision  once  rested. 
On  memory's  walls  hang  many  fair  pictures — 
reminiscences  of  days  gone  by ;  light  and 
shade  are  both  playing  upon  them,  but  in 
either  they  are  lovingly  cherished. 

"0!  well  I  love  the  evening  hour: 
To  me  it  has  a  magic  power — 
It  brings  to  memory  days  gone  by, 

And  absent  ones  so  dear; 
Or  causes  oft  the  deep-drawn  sigh 

For  friends  no  longer  here." 

Slowly  we  wended  our  way  to  Mrs.  P's, 
and,  entering  unobserved,  went  to  my  little 
room.  We  thought  not  of  sleep — having 
packed  up  the  few  articles  of  clothing  we  in- 
tended taking  with  us,  and  three  dollars,  all 
the  money  we  owned,  we  passed  the  remaining 
hours  of  the  night  in  conversing  of  our  antici- 
pations and  hopes  of  success.  One  hour  be- 
fore daybreak  we  knelt  and  earnessly  peti- 
tioned our  Heavenly  Father  for  guidance  and 
direction,  for  strength  and  prosperity  in  all 
our  movements,  and  taking  our  bundles  in 
our  hands,  we  quietly  left  the  room.  With 
noiseless  steps  we  passed  through  the  hall, 
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and  our  hearts  almost  ceased  beating  until  we 
softly  closed  the  door  behind  us  and  went  out 
in  the  open  air.  We  were  free  I  and  grasp- 
ing each  other's  hand,  we  ran  along  until  we 
were  two  miles  from  our  persecutors. 

I  could  have  left  Mrs.  P.  at  any  time,  but 
Mary  having  been  adopted  by  Mrs.  L.,  she 
was  compelled  to  leave  secretly,  and  for  her 
sake  I  left  Mrs.  P.  without  her  knowledge  of 
my  departure. 

Soon  light  began  to  chase  away  the  gloom, 
and  morning  dawned  upon  us  clear  and  beau- 
tiful. We  regarded  this  as  another  token  of 
good,  and  pressed  on,  hoping,  still  hoping,  for 
cheer  and  sunshine  to  cross  our  pathway. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

"The  quality  of  Mercy  is  not  strained; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  blessed; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes." 
Shakspeare. 

"What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy, 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heartfelt  joy." 

Pope. 

In  a  short  time  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
busy,  bustling  city.  We  traveled  nearly  all 
day,  inquiring  at  many  places  for  employ- 
ment, but  without  success,  and  were  beginning 
!;o  feel  both  hungry  and  fatigued,  as  we  had 
aten  nothing  since  the  evening  before.  Night 
was  drawing  near,  and  some  place  of  repose 
must  be  found.  Approaching  a  fancy  store, 
we  concluded  to  enter  and  try  to  procure  lodg- 
ing for  the  night.  We  were  met  by  an  elderly 
lady  whose  countenance  beamed  with  benevo- 
lence and  kindness.  As  we  related  to  her  our 
story,  fraught  with  so  much  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing, expressions  of  indignation  burst  from  her 
lips,  and  when  we  had  ended,  pressing  us  to 
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her  heart,  she  said  :  "  My  home  shall  he  yours 
until  you  can  find  situations."  May  God  re- 
ward her  for  her  kindness  to  the  two  wander- 
ers ;  she  had  given  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  them 
in  His  name,  and  could  claim  the  reward  of 
the  promise :  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me/' 

Mrs.  Gordon  and  her  daughter  entertained 
us  hospitahly  ;  our  wants  were  kindly  sup- 
plied, and  oh  !  how  thankful  we  felt  for  having 
found  such  true  friends. 

The  next  morning,  from  excitement  and 
fatigue,  we  were  "both  quite  unwell,  hut  "by 
the  kind  attention  of  Mrs.  Gordon,  we  soon 
recovered.  We  saw  and  heard  nothing  re- 
garding our  absence,  and  concluded  we  were 
out  of  danger  of  being  pursued.  Again  we 
started  out  in  search  of  homes,  and  this  time 
both  were  successful ;  Mary  was  employed  by 
an  old  lady  as  a  companion,  for  which  office 
she  was  well  qualified,  and  my  services  were 
engaged  by  Mrs.  T.  to  assist  in  house-work. 
This  lady  was  in  delicate  health,  and  the  un- 
usual brilliancy  of  the  eye  and  the  hectic  flush 
upon  the  cheek  proclaimed  that  she  was  pass- 
ing  away.     That   fatal   destroyer,  consump- 
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tion,  had  seized  upon  her  vitals,  and  was  fast 
carrying  her  to  the  grave.  Mary  and  myself 
were  both  much  pleased  with  her,  and  having 
made  arrangements  to  enter  upon  my  new 
duties  in  one  week,  we  slowly  returned  to  Mrs. 
Gordon's.  Some  of  the  light  we  were  longing 
for  had  appeared  in  our  horizon  ;  the  clouds 
were  beginning  to  break  away,  and  one  ray  of 
sunshine  had  pierced  the  gloom.  Our  hearts 
were  lighter  than  they  had  been  for  years  ; 
and  overflowed  with  gratitude  for  the  mercies 
we  were  receiving. 

As  we  walked  along,  Mary  observed  how 
good  God  was  to  answer  our  feeble  prayers, 
and  how  much  we  ought  to  love  him  for  such 
goodness.  I  did  not  answer  her  ;  my  eyes 
were  fixed  intently  upon  the  ground,  and  my 
thoughts  were  far  away  with  the  u  loved  ones 
at  home."     Touching  my  arm,  she  said  : 

<■<■  Why,  Annie,  what  makes  you  look  so 
demure?  Did  you  not  see  that  gentleman 
standing  in  front  of  the  hotel  we  just  passed  ?' ' 

I  told  her  I  had  not  seen  him,  and  she  re- 
plied :   "  He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  knew  me." 

While  she  was  uttering  the  last  word  of 
this  sentence,  a  gentleman  stepped  up  to  us 
and  inquired  if  we  had  lost  a  sum  of  money. 
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After  telling  him  we  had  not,  he  did  not  leave 
us  as  I  expected  he  would,  but  continued  walk- 
ing with  us.  He  spoke  of  the  weather,  and 
as  he  talked,  I  observed  him  watching  Mary 
with  close  attention.  He  was  apparently  about 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  dark  complexion, 
black  hair,  and  dark,  expressive  eyes — his 
manners  were  refined  and  gentlemanly.  He 
said  he  hoped  he  was  not  intruding ;  he  was 
)  stranger  in  the  city,  but  had  a  particular 
attachment  to  Baltimore,  for  one  whom  he 
loved  more  than  any  other  earthly  being  once 
resided  there.  "It  was  many  years  ago," 
he  added,  "  and  I  am  now  searching  for  her  ;" 
then  turning  to  Mary,  he  said : 

"  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  something  about 
her,  for  you  are  her  exact  image." 

Just  at  this  moment  we  reached  Mrs.  Gor- 
don's, and  Mary  invited  the  stranger  in,  ob- 
serving at  the  same  time  that  as  Mrs.  Gordon 
was  an  old  resident  of  the  city,  probably  she 
could  give  him  some  information  of  the  lady 
he  was  seeking. 

As  we  entered,  Mrs.  Gordon  looked  at  us  in 
surprise,  wondering,  no  doubt,  who  the  new- 
comer could  be.  She  approached,  the  gentle- 
man moved  forward,  and  introducing  himself 
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as  Mr.  Williams,  told  her  he  was  looking  for  a 
friend — "  her  maiden  name  was  Mary  Rivers  ; 
she  married  a  gentleman  named  William  Clay- 
ton, an  artist.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  of 
her?" 

When  he  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, a  deadly  pallor  overspread  Mary's  coun- 
tenance, and  as  her  mother's  name  fell  from 
his  lips,  with  a  cry  of  joy  she  sank  fainting 
to  the  ground.  Springing  to  her  side,  I  ex- 
claimed :  "  Oh  !  don't  you  know  her?  She  is 
Mary  Rivers'  daughter.''  Bending  over  her, 
in  a  voice  choking  with  emotion,  he  said : 
"  No  wonder  my  heart  throbbed  so  wildly 
when  my  eyes  fell  upon  her  familiar  features." 

He  gently  raised  the  prostrate  form,  bore  it 
to  an  adjoining  room  and  laid  it  upon  a  couch 
— restoratives  were  applied,,  and  she  soon  re- 
turned to  consciousness.  She  was  much  pros- 
trated by  the  shock,  and  Mrs.  Gr.,  having 
requested  Mr.  Williams  not  to  seek  an  inter- 
view with  her  that  evening,  he  quietly  left 
the  room.  I  followed,  and  related  to  him  the 
account  Mary  had  given  me  of  her  parents. 
When  I  told  him  of  Mrs.  Clayton's  cruel  de- 
sertion by  her  husband,  and  of  her  death,  he 
was  much  affected,  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 
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I  then  related  to  him  Mary's  trials,  and  when 
I  had  ended,  he  said  :  "  Poor  child  !  she  shall 
surfer  no  longer ;  while  I  am  spared  to  take 
care  of  her,  it  shall  be  the  aim  of  my  life  to 
make  her  happy.' '  It  was  growing  late,  and 
he  hade  us  good  night,  promising  to  return 
in  the  morning. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

"Oh!  love,  love,  strong  as  death — from  such  an  hour 
Pressing  out  joy  by  thine  immortal  power ; 
Holy  and  fervent  love  1     Had  earth  but  rest 
For  thee  and  thine,  this  world  were  all  too  fair  : 
How  could  we  thence  be  weaned  to  die  without  despair!" 

Mrs.  Ilemans. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  I  went  to  Mary's 
room,  (she  was  not  sleeping,)  and  seating  my- 
self "by  the  bedside,  I  told  her  all  the  conver- 
sation that  had  passed  between  Mr.  Williams 
and  myself.  When  I  related  what  he  had 
said  of  herself,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven 
and  exclaimed:  "  0,  God!  how  mysterious 
are  Thy  ways  ;"  then  resumed,  t(  Who  would 
have  thought  of  such  a  thing  ?  I  can  scarcely 
realize  I  have  seen  one  who  was  such  a  true 
friend  to  my  mother." 

She  soon  fell  into  a  calm,  peaceful  sleep  ; 
but  my  slumbers  that  night  were  broken  and 
restless.  I  thought  that  the  fears  I  had  enter- 
tained of  losing  Mary  when  she  came  to  Bal- 
timore would  prove  only  too  true :  Mr.  Wil- 
liams would  love  her  as  he  had  loved  her 
mother,  and  take  her  away  from  me. 
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In  the  morning  Mary  was  better,  and  quite 
early  in  the  day  a  servant  entered  and  an- 
nounced Mr.  Williams'  arrival.  To  us  it  was 
a  pleasant  meeting.  Mary  was  very  happy 
to  see  one  who  had  known  and  loved  her 
mother,  and  Mr.  Williams  was  only  too  glad 
to  gaze  once  more  upon  features  which  were 
indelibly  stamped  upon  his  memory.  They 
were  mutually  pleased  with  each  other,  and 
Mr.  Williams'  visits  became  quite  frequent. 
He  found  in  Mary  a  being  of  innocence  and 
purity,  and  the  void  which  had  existed  in  his 
heart  by  the  loss  of  her  mother  she  was  fast 
filling  up.  In  Mary's  mind  he  had  long  been 
associated  with  all  that  was  good  and  noble, 
and  her  acquaintance  with  him  did  not  detract 
in  the  least  from  the  opinion  she  had  formed 
of  him.  She  found  him  to  be  the  same  manly, 
generous  spirit  of  whom  her  mother  in  her 
dying  hour  had  so  feelingly  spoken. 

During  one  of  his  visits  he  ssid  to  Mary : 
"I  must  now  tell  you  my  intentions;  I  be- 
lieve you  were  sent  to  me  to  fill  your  mother's 
place  in  my  heart.  You  are  her  exact  coun- 
terpart, and  no  one  but  yourself  can  fill  the 
void  existing  there." 

"Mr.   Williams,"   Mary  replied,   "I   can 
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never  fill  my  mother's  place — she,  you  know, 
was  rich,  beautiful,  and  accomplished,  while  1 
am  but  a  poor  girl  with  a  limited  education. " 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  Clayton,"  he  said,  in- 
terrupting her,  u  I  did  not  love  your  mother 
for  her  riches,  and,"  he  added,  stamping  his 
foot  impatiently,  u  love  can  no  more  be  pur- 
chased for  money,  than  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
It  would  be  the  greatest  pleasure  of  my  life  to 
have  the  right  to  be  ever  near  you,  to  guide 
and  protect  you,  and  make  you  happy.  Please 
give  me  a  decided  answer  to-morrow;"  and 
bowing,  he  left  the  room. 

Upon  his  disparture  Mary  informed  me  of 
the  proposal  she  had  received,  and  asked  me 
to  advise  her  what  to  do.  I  read  in  her  coun- 
tenance the  deep  love  she  had  for  him,  and 
told  her  I  could  not  advise  her — she  knew  best 
herself,  and  had  better  follow  the  promptings 
of  her  own  heart.  Mary  thought  her  educa- 
tion was  not  sufficient  to  become  the  compan- 
ion of  one  so  talented  and  intelligent  as  Mr. 
"Williams,  but  she  was  so  modest  and  unas- 
suming, she  did  not  know  she  was  one  of 
those  gentle  and  true  spirits  whom  the  good 
and  great  delight  to  honor.  She  had  a  good 
English  education,  and  had  cultivated  those 
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Christian  graces  which  outshine  all  other  ac- 
complishments, and  which,  added  to  her  own 
great  personal  attractions,  rendered  her  a 
heing  of  peculiar  and  unsurpassed  beauty. 

The  next  day  we  were  sitting  conversing 
together,  when  Mrs.  Gordon,  with  a  good- 
natured  smile  upon  her  pleasant  countenance, 
entered  the  room  and  told  Mary  to  hurry  and 
arrange  her  toilet,  and  go  to  see  Mr.  Wil- 
liams ;  adding,  as  she  rose  to  comply  :  lc  But 
why  do  you  blush  so?"  She  was  soon  in  his 
presence,  and  greeted  him  with  her  usual 
sweet  smile.  In  a  few  moments  he  said  in  a 
low,  firm  tone : 

"Mary,  have  you  consented  to  be  mine? 
You  know  how  I  love  you,  and  would  guard 
you  from  all  the  ills  of  life — then  say,  oh  ! 
say,  thou  wilt  be  mine." 

She  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  his,  and  he 
read  in  their  depths  the  great,  unutterable 
love  garnered  in  her  young,  loving  and  tender 
heart  for  him.  Clasping  her  to  his  heart,  Ik 
pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  fair  brow,  and  placed, 
a  diamond  ring  upon  her  finger.  He  lavished 
upon  her  a  wealth  of  affection,  and  received  L 
return  the  deep,  unchanging  love  of  &  j  /  i 1 
guileless  heart. 
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They  wefe  to  be  married  at  an  early  day, 
and  after  traveling  until  they  were  tired,  were 
to  return  and  settle  in  North  Carolina,  the 
birth-place  of  Mary's  mother. 

After  conversing  for  some  time,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams departed,  and  in  a  few  hours  a  large 
box  arrived  at  Mrs.  Gordon's,  directed  to 
Mary.  It  contained  dress  patterns  of  every 
description,  very  rich  and  handsome ;  and 
now,  instead  of  her  simple  dress,  she  was  to 
be  robed  in  silk  and  satin.  And  who  was 
more  deserving  of  it  than  she?  or  to  whom 
would  it  be  more  becoming  than  to  lovely, 
gentle  Mary  ? 

When  Mr.  Williams  heard  of  Mrs.  Gor- 
don's kindness  to  Mary  and  myself,  he  in- 
sisted upon  her  accepting  fifty  dollars  as  a 
remuneration  for  her  services  rendered  to  the 
two  wanderers. 

Mary  was  very  anxious  that  I  should  ac- 
company her  in  her  travels,  but  I  told  her  I 
could  not  think  of  such  a  thing — I  must  still 
struggle  on  and  try  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 
When  she  found  I  would  not  go  with  her,  she 
said  when  they  returned  to  North  Carolina 
she  would  send  for  me,  and  I  could  then  learn 
that  trade  we  used  to  talk  about. 
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The  future !  oh  !  the  dim  !  the  mystic  fu- 
ture !  We  are  ever  weaving  bright,  beautiful 
visions  of  the  time  to  come,  forgetting  that 
we  are  journeying  through  a  "  vale  of  tears/' 
and  that 

"To-morrow  never  yet 
On  any  human  being  dawned  or  set." 
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CHAPTER   X. 

"In  curtain' d  room  she  dwelt 
A.  lingerer,  while  each  waning  moon  convey' d 
Some  treasured  leaflet  of  our  hope  away." 

3Irs.  Sigourney. 

"Letters  which  are  links  that  bind 
The  absent  to  us ;  letters  which  have  power 
To  wring  the  heart,  or  wake  the  ready  shower 
Of  sympathy — or  on  the  soul,  when  sit 
Doubts  of  God's  goodness,  like  ill-omen' d  birds, 
Come  to  disperse  them  with  sweet  soothing  words, 
That  give  relief  in  sorrow's  wildest  fit." 

In  the  meantime  the  week  had  expired,  and 
I  went  to  Mrs.  S's  ;  her  family  consisted  of 
herself,  her  husband,  and  four  sons.  Mrs.  S. 
was  a  Christian  mother,  and  endeavored  to 
teach  her  children  that  great  and  important 
lesson  :  to  love  God,  and  keep  His  command- 
ments. Well  and  faithfully  did  she  discharge 
her  duty  toward  them,  hut  all  in  vain  were 
her  teachings  ;  her  multiplied  words,  her 
many  counsels  and  admonitions  fell  upon 
heedless  ears — upon  hard,  stony  ground,  and 
produced  no  fruit  whatever.     Mr.  S.  was  an 
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infidel ,  and  his  four  sons  were  walking  in  his 
footsteps  ;  he  often  neglected  his  wife,  left  her 
alone,  and  sought  the  gay  haunts  of  vice  and 
pleasure.  Mrs.  S.  loved  her  unworthy  hus- 
band with  an  ardent  devotion,  and  his  unkind- 
ness,  with  the  recklessness  of  her  sons,  often 
caused  her  weary,  wakeful  hours  of  sorrow 
and  suffering.  How  well  I  remember  her,  in 
the  lonely  watches  of  the  night,  when  those 
who  should  have  been  near  her  to  comfort  and 
cheer  her  pathway  to  the  portals  of  the  tomb, 
were  joining  in  the  midnight  revels.  The 
storms  of  anguish  would  roll  over  her  soul, 
the  heart's  deepest  founts  would  be  stirred, 
and  she  would  weep  until  her  fragile  frame 
would  be  almost  convulsed  with  grief. 

To  me  she  was  ever  as  a  mother,  counseling 
and  advising  me  as  she  would  her  own  child. 
I  became  much  attached  to  her,  and  how  it 
grieved  me  to  see  her  daily  fading  and  passing 
away. 

I  told  her  of  my  friend  Mary,  and  she  ex- 
pressed much  pleasure  when  she  learned  that 
she  had  found  a  friend — one  who  would  always 
cherish  and  protect  her.  I  visited  Mary  while 
she  remained  in  the  city.  On  the  morning  of 
the  23d  of  Julv,  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
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Williams.  He  presented  her  a  gold  watch 
and  chain  for  a  wedding  gift,  and  a  few  min- 
utes after  the  ceremony  was  performed  they 
started  upon  their  bridal  tour. 

It  was  very  hard  for  me  to  part  with  her — 
she  was  my  only  companion,  and  I  could  not; 
endure  the  thought  of  losing  her.  To  her  I 
had  confided  all  my  troubles,  and  always 
found  comfort  and  consolation,  and  it  was 
hard,  very  hard,  to  give  her  up. 

She  had  been  to  me  a  ministering  angel, 
and  although  I  was  truly  glad  she  had  found 
one  to  guide  and  cherish  her  through  life,  and 
that  no  longer  would  she  know  sorrow,  yet  I 
would  miss  her  sadly,  and  often  would  I  long 
for  her  cheering  presence  to  lighten  my  toils. 
Before  she  went  away,  she  presented  me  with 
two  handsome  dresses  and  thirty  dollars. 

One  day,  while  in  a  store  purchasing  some 
articles,  my  aunt's  husband  entered,  and  ob- 
serving me,  he  came  and  took  my  hand  in  his, 
uttering  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  He  said, 
that  not  knowing  where  I  was,  and  not  having 
heard  anything  from  me  for  so  long,  they  had 
concluded  I  was  dead.  He  told  me  there  was 
a*letter  from  my  father  at  his  house  for  me, 
and  invited  me  to  accompany  him  home.    My 
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aunt  met  me  with  much  cordiality,  hissed  me, 
and  said  she  was  very  glad  to  see  me.  My 
heart  was  pained  hy  her  neglect — I  could  not 
helieve  she  was  as  glad  to  see  me  as  she  pro- 
fessed to  be,  and  replied  bitterly:  "  Actions 
speak  louder  than  words.' '  She  told  me  I 
must  not  be  angry  with  her,  and  must  forgive 
her  neglect  of  me  ;  she  had  been  very  ill,  and 
not  able  to  be  out  for  a  long  time. 

Letters  from  home !  What  unspeakable 
pleasure  they  afford  the  wanderer — how  they 
cheer  and  urge  us  on  to  greater  efforts.  As  I 
held  the  precious  missive  in  my  hand,  memo- 
ries of  the  old  homestead  and  loved  ones  there 
came  rising  up  before  me,  and  oh  !  how  my 
heart  yearned  for  the  days  past  and  gone — 
childhood's  sunny  hours — when  a  happy,  care- 
less child,  I  roamed  the  fields  and  woods,  or 
joined  the  merry  gambols  of  my  sister  and 
brothers  upon  the  smooth,  pleasant  lawn.  It 
contained  words  of  love  and  cheer  for  the  ab- 
sent one  far  away,  and  told  how  each  and 
every  one  was  longing  to  clasp  her  once  more 
in  a  long  and  fond  embrace.  It  stirred  my 
heart  with  uncontrolable  emotions.  Feelings 
too  deep  for  utterance  were  raging  in  my 
breast,  and  silently  a  prayer  ascended  swift- 
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winged  to  Heaven,  that  the  great  boon  might 
be  granted  to  me  of  once  more  meeting  those 
whom  my  heart  held  so  dear. 

My  aunt  told  me  she  had  recently  met  with 
my  cousin,  Mr.  H.  and  his  family — his  mother, 
wife,  and  two  daughters — and  that  I  must  go 
with  her  to  visit  them.  They  were  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  lived  quite  fash- 
ionably. When  I  heard  this  I  did  not  want 
to  go  ;  I  thought  if  they  were  gay,  wordly 
people,  they  would  care  nothing  for  their  poor 
cousin,  but  my  aunt  insisting  upon  it,  I  at 
length  consented  to  accompany  her.  I  found 
them  to  be  very  proud  and  haughty  ;  they 
were  cool  and  reserved  in  their  manner  to 
me,  and  I  resolved  not  soon  again  to  trouble 
them  with  my  presence. 

About  this  time,  with  much  joy,  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  Mary  : 

"  Knowing  a  letter  from  your  friend  Mary 
would  be  acceptable,  and  meet  with  a  warm 
welcome,  I  steal  a  few  minutes  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liams to  pen  you  a  few  lines.  Do  not  think 
for  one  moment  you  will  ever  be  forgotten  by 
me  ;  no,  not  until  this  frame  lies  mouldering 
in  the  grave  will  you  cease  to  be  remembered 
— find  whenever  you  approach  our  Heavenly 
Father  remember  Mary. 
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"  Though  I  mingle  with  the  world  and  fash- 
ionable society,  I  never,  no,  never,  can  forget 
God's  goodness  to  us  in  days  gone  by  ;  how 
He  led  us  through  trials  and  difficulties,  and 
brought  us  safely  out  of  them  all.  Whenever 
I  gaze  upon  the  golden  sunset,  it  recalls  sad 
memories  of  the  past,  when  you  and  I  used 
to  sit  beneath  the  old  oak  tree  and  admire  its 
beauty  and  splendor.  And  now  how  much 
have  I  to  be  thankful  for  ;  loved  and  cherished 
by  a  noble,  generous  spirit — one  dearer  than 
a  brother.  I  am  surrounded  by  all  the  plea- 
sures and  luxuries  wealth  can  afford.  How 
different  was  my  life  a  few  months  ago  !  We 
have  visited  several  places  of  note,  and  among 
them  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  As  I  gazed  upon 
the  sublime  spectacle,  how  I  wished  you  were 
by  my  side  to  share  with  me  the  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how  my 
time  is  employed — I  take  three  lessons  daily, 
one  in  French,  from  Mr.  Williams,  and  one 
in  music  and  drawing  ;  so  you  see  it  is  pretty 
well  occupied. 

"  A  great  many  persons  whom  I  have  met 
thought  I  was  Mr.  Williams'  sister.  I  suppose 
because  I  am  so  young. 
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"  How  much  I  should  like  to  see  you,  cher- 
ished friend  of  other  days.  Often  there  rise 
up  before  me  visions  of  the  few  fleeting  hours 
of  pleasure  spent  together,  and  already  I  am 
anticipating  much  pleasure  when  we  meet 
again. 

"  I  hope  this  hastily  penned  epistle  may  find 
you  in  possession  of  that  great  blessing — good 
health — and  surrounded  by  those  who  have 
hearts  filled  with  love,  kind  words,  and  smiles 
for  tlie  lonely  and  forsaken.  To-morrow  we 
start  for  France,  Mr.  Williams  is  waiting  to 
take  me  riding,  and  I  must  go.  Good  bye, 
Annie. 

"  Ever  your  loving  friend, 

"Mary." 

This  kind  letter  was  a  source  of  much  plea- 
sure to  me  ;  to  know  that  Mary  was  fondly 
cherished  made  me  very  happy,  and  I  earn- 
estly prayed  that  the  smile  of  prosperity  might 
ever  rest  upon  her.  All  the  clouds  had  dis- 
appeared from  her  sky  ;  light,  beautiful  light 
had  dispelled  them  all,  and  her  life  was  calm, 
peaceful,  and  serene  as  a  bright  summer's  day. 
But,  oh  !  how  I  missed  her.  Her  beautiful 
sunny  face  was  so  animating  and  cheering, 
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that  to  lose  sight  of  it  seemed  to  me  like 
losing  much  of  the  cheer  which  had  begun  to 
dawn  upon  my  troubled  pathway. 

The  kindness  of  Mrs.  S.  somewhat  allevia- 
ted my  sorrow,  but  only  a  short  time  could  I 
hope  to  listen  to  her  words  of  love  and  admo- 
nition. Her  days  were  numbered,  and  she 
was  rapidly  passing  away.  The  thought  that 
she  too  must  soon  leave  me  was  distressing, 
but  when  I  remember  her  sorrows,  her  weary, 
broken  heart,  I  felt  glad  she  was  nearing  a 
haven  of  repose — that  soon  she  would  find 
rest  in  Heaven,  where 

1 '  Every  tear  is  wiped  away — 

Sighs  no  more  shall  heave  the  breast; 
Night  is  lost  in  endless  day — 
Sorrow  in  eternal  rest." 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

"We  never  could  have  thought,   0   God,  that  she  must 

wither  up, 
Almost  before  the  day  was  flown,  like  the  morning-glory's 

cup — 
We  never  thought  to  see  her  droop  her  fair  and  noble  head, 
Till  she  lay  stretched  before  our  eyes,  wilted  and  cold  and 

dead." 

"Her  new-born  babe!     With  her  it  died, 
And  in  the  white  shroud's  fold, 
Fast  by  her  marble  breast  'twas  seen, 
A  blossom,  crushed  and  cold." 

"When  the  life-tide  crept 
Cold  through  its  channels,  o'er  her  couch  I  bent; 
But  that  fix'd  eye  no  further  answer  deign' d, 
Its  earthly  mission  o'er.     Henceforth  it  spake 
The  spirit-lore  of  immortality." 

Mrs.  Sigourney. 

Having  now  earned  sufficient  money  to  de- 
fray my  expenses  Lome,  I  wrote  to  my  father, 
told  him  of  all  my  wanderings  since  I  left 
the  paternal  roof,  and  asked  him  which  I  had 
better  do — go  home  immediately,  or  remain 
some  months  longer  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
in";  a  trade. 
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Before  I  mailed  this  letter,  I  received  one 
from  my  father,  stating  he  had  lost  nearly  all 
his  property.  This  was  one  more  trial  for 
me  ;  my  father's  health  was  very  delicate,  and 
being  the  eldest  of  the  family,  I  knew  it  was 
my  duty  to  help  to  raise  and  educate  the 
younger  children— my  little  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. I  tore  up  the  letter  I  had  written, 
penned  another  full  of  sympathy  for  his  loss, 
and  enclosing  seventy  dollars,  the  amount  1 
had  saved  to  take  me  home,  sent  it,  with  mv 
prayers,  on  its  mission  of  love. 

Not  without  a  struggle  were  my  joyful  an- 
ticipations of  soon  greeting  cherished  ones, 
and  of  hearing  the  glad  shout:  "Welcome 
home,"  given  up.  Often  had  I  so  longed  for 
that  "  dearest  spot  on  earth,"  and  had  so  re- 
cently expected  to  be  soon  again  in  my  early 
home,  that  it  was  hard  to  give  up  my  bright 
hopes  ;  but  duty  demanded  the  sacrifice,  and 
it  was  promptly  made. 

My  heart  was  still  aching  sadly  from  this 
disappointment,  when  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Williams.  Unutterable  sorrow  filled  my 
heart  as  I  read  the  blotted  lines — blotted  with 
tears.  Mary,  gentle,  loving  Mary  slept  in 
death!    My  cup  of  sorrow  was  full,  and  in  the 
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anguish  of  my  soul  I  cried  :  "  Oh  !  God,  what 
other  trials  await  me?"  I  need  not  have  asked 
the  question,  for  even  then  they  were  gather- 
ing thick  and  dark,  and  wculd  soon  fall  with 
crushing  power  upon  me. 

I  could  not  believe  I  should  never  more  gaze 
upon  her  lovely  features,  never  again  hear  her 
silvery  voice,  nor  listen  to  her  words  of  love 
and  tenderness.  But  nothing  can  stay  the 
hand  of  death.  He  came  and  took  this  "  fair 
jewel  to  glisten  and  sparkle  in  the  crown  he 
is  wreathing  for  Christ's  holy  brow."  The 
choice  flower  was  transplanted  to  bloom  in 
perennial  loveliness  in  Heaven.  Although  I 
knew  she  was  "heir  to  an  inheritance  incor- 
ruptible, undefined,  and  that  fadeth  not  away," 
yet  I  could  not  help  mourning  for  my  loss. 
A  few  minutes  before  she  departed,  she  ex- 
claimed : — 

"Angels  are  round  ray  bed;  they're  in  ray  room — 
They  wait  to  waft  my  spirit  home; 
All  is  well,  all  is  well." 

These  were  Mary's  dying  words,  and  they 
were  all  that  could  sweeten  the  bitter  cup  of 
sorrow.  Thus  the  young  mother  and  her  first- 
born— a  lovely  cherub  that  opened  its  eyes  a 
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few  moments  upon  this  earth,  and  then  closed 
them  again — a  flower,  all  too  fair  and  fragile 
to  bloom  in  this  rough  clime,  were  laid  t( 
rest,  side  by  side,  in  one  grave. 

"Further  on  she  could  not  roam, 
So  she   faltered    by  the  wayside,  and   the  angels    took  he 

home. 
Often  now  her  voice  seems  calling  from  that  dim  and  dis 

tant  shore, 
And   methinks   I    hear   an    angel  softly  treading   Heaven's 

floor  ; 
She  is  waiting  for  our  coming  in  the  blessed  Eden  land — 
And  a  golden  harp  is  tuning  'mid  a  bright,  angelic  band." 

Her  bereaved  husband  was  almost  heart- 
broken ;  his  treasures  were  gone,  and  with 
joy  he  would  have  received  a  summons  to  that 
bright  and  happy  land,  where  partings  are 
unknown. 

With  tears  in  my  eyes  for  the  loss  of  Mary, 
and  a  heart  "  exceeding  sorrowful/'  I  turned 
to  the  death-bed  of  Mrs.  S.  Her  lamp  of  life 
was  flickering  low,  and  would  soon  be  extin- 
guished. When  she  reached  the  verge  of 
Jordan  it  would  go  out  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
cold  stream  was  crossed,  when  the  last  wave 
would  recede  from  her  feet  as  she  reached  the 
"  shining  shore,"  it  would  be  lit. again  with  a 
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light  which  would  never  grow  dim — with  the 
light  of  everlasting  life.  She,  too,  was  soon 
to  join  the  "hosts  of  heaven,"  to  swell  that 
never-ending  anthem  of  praise  and  glory — the 
song  of  the  redeemed. 

Calmly  and  sweetly  she  went  down  to  the 
brink  of  the  river,  and  as  the  cold  waves 
gathered  around  her,  a  smile  of  angelic  love- 
liness irradiated  her  pale  face,  and  her  coun- 
tenance glowed  with  seraphic  beauty.  She 
was  not  alone  in  that  trying  hour  ;  a  strong 
arm  was  there  to  bear  her  safely  through  the 
swelling  current,  and  she  could  exclaim  :  — 
"Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadw  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for 
Thou  art  with  me — Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff 
they  comfort  me." 

"0  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  0  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory?  Thanks  be  unto  God, 
who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

"The  alms  most  precious  man  can  give  to  man 
Are  kind  and  loveful  words.     Nor  come  amiss, 

Warm  sympathizing  tears  to  eyes  that  scan 
The  world  aright — the  only  error  is 

Neglect  to  do  the  little  good  we  can  " 

u  Thou  hadst  an  earnest  choice 
To  look  on  pleasant  things  beneath  the  sun ; 
Sweet  flowers  and  fruitful  vines." 

"But  thy  choice  was  made 
In  darkness,  and  thou  know'st  not  what  was  best — 
He  knoweth — the  Eternal!" 

Mrs.  Sigourney. 

After  Mrs.  S.'s  death  I  found  employment 
with  Mrs.  Gr.,  who  then  owned  "  Washington 
College/'  now  "Church  Home  and  Infirm- 
ary." I  worked  very  hard,  and  often  beyond 
my  strength.  Soon  after  I  went  there,  winter 
with  its  chilly  blasts  and  howling  winds  set 
in,  and  I  took  a  severe  cold,  which  settled  in 
my  eyes.  I  could  work  no  longer,  and  was 
compelled  to  go  to  my  aunt  and  have  them 
operated  upon.     I  consulted  several  oculists, 
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and  tried  all  the  remedies  prescribed,  but  with 
no  success — nothing  seemed  to  do  them  any 
good.  While  my  means  lasted  my  aunt  gave 
me  kind  words  of  sympathy  and  affection  ; 
but  no  sooner  was  my  little  stock  of  money  ex- 
hausted than  her  kind  words  turned  to  tones 
-of  harshness  and.  acts  of  unkindness.  She 
even  told  me  to  leave  her  house,  and  go  to  my 
cousin,  Mr.  H.  Pie,  she  said,  was  rich  enough 
to  board  me,  and  have  my  eyes  properly  at- 
tended to  also.  But  I  could  not  and  would 
not  ask  them  to  assist  me — one  whom  they 
had  always  treated  with  contempt.  I  pre- 
ferred accepting  the  kindness  of  strangers. 

"Those  friends  are  the  dearest 
Who  extend  us  their  aid, 
And  who  stand  by  the  nearest, 
When  our  hopes  slowly  fade." 

Friendship  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  they  who 
profess  it,  and  then  prove  false  to  the  duties 
it  requires  of  them,  profane  its  pure  name. 
There  may  be  some  who  may  think  it  wrong 
for  me  to  speak  of  my  aunt  in  such  a  manner. 
Should  there  be  any  such,  let  them  for  a  few 
moments  imagine  themselves  in  my  situation 
■ — a  mere  child  in  a  strange  land — sight  fast 
failing,  and  a  burden  to  one  who  had  promised 
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to  love  and  cherish  me  as  her  own  child. 
Gentle  reader,  do  you  now  wonder  that  bitter 
feelings  filled  my  heart,  and  that  it  cost  me  a 
hard  struggle  to  forgive  her  the  many  wrongs 
she  had  done  me  ?  But  I  conquered  my  re- 
bellious heart,  and  freely  and  fully  forgave 
her.  I  hope  sunshine  may  ever  shed  its 
cheering  influences  upon  her  pathway,  and 
may  she  never  suffer  as  I  have  done  ;  never 
he  called  to  pass  through  the  fiery  trials  I 
have  "been  subjected  to. 

The  inflammation  grew  more  and  more  se- 
vere, and  continued  to  increase  until  it  resulted 
in  total  blindness  ;  everything  was  shrouded  in 
darkness,  and  no  light  could  pierce  the  gloom. 
I  could  never  again  gaze  into  the  beautiful 
blue  sky,  or  behold  the  beauty  of  the  golden 
sunset.  The  things  I  so  much  loved  were  hid 
from  me  ;  my  darkened  vision  could  rest  upon 
them  no  more, 

I  was  not  only  blind,  but  homeless  ;  for  my 
aunt  would  let  me  remain  no  longer  with  her. 
I  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  somewhere, 
and  could  only  find  it  in  the  alms-house.  1 
cannot  describe  the  emotions  wThich  filled  my 
bosom  when  I  thought  of  becoming  a  pen- 
sioner upon  the  bounty  of  the  city.     Oh  !  how 
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it  crushed  my  spirit,  and  death  would  have 
been  far  preferable.  This  is  a  changing  life  ; 
many  thousands  now  sleeping  in  the  "  silent 
city  of  the  dead,"  those  who  were  once  wealthy 
and  surrounded  by  every  luxury,  have  gone  to 
their  last  resting  places  from  the  alms-house. 
If  its  walls  could  speak,  how  many  sad  tales 
of  sorrow  and  suffering  could  they  unfold. 

When  I  went  there,  I  was  conducted  into  a 
room  where  I  was  told  I  must  remain  until 
the  doctors  had  examined  my  eyes.  There 
were  three  women  in  the  room,  and  when  I 
entered  one  of  them  offered  me  a  chair.  Their 
language  and  conversation  was  so  coarse  and 
disgusting  it  made  me  shudder.  One  of  them 
came  up  to  me,  and  laying  her  heavy  hand 
upon  my  shrinking  shoulder,  said:  "What 
makes  you  tremble  so?  I  suppose  you  are 
one  of  those  butterflies  who  sometimes  come 
here.  I  wonder  why  such  people  will  come  ;" 
and  she  laughed  a  low,  triumphant  laugh. 
Oh  !  how  much  I  suffered  from  this  cruel 
taunt — everything  seemed  to  be  against  me. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  physicians  came  in, 
and,  after  a  careful  examination  of  my  eyes, 
told  me  they  would  be  able  to  restore  my 
eight.     For  a  moment  hope  rose  again  in  my 
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breast,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  to  my  heart. 
They  urged  me  to  keep  up  a  good  heart,  and 
hope  for  the  best.  I  was  then  taken  into  the 
room  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  sick  ;  here 
I  could  hear  nothing  but  the  groans  of  the 
suffering  and  dying.  It  completely  unnerved 
me  ;  I  threw  myself  upon  my  couch,  and  wept 
until  it  seemed  my  heart  must  break  and  be 
at  rest.  My  nights  were  spent  in  tossing  from 
sidy  to  side  like  a  ship  dashed  about  by  the 
conflicting  winds  and  waves.  Whenever  tired 
nature  demanded  repose,  and  I  would  fall 
asleep,  I  dreamed  of  gazing  once  more  upon 
the  beauties  of  nature — upon  the  scenes  I 
loved,  and  of  home. 

Once  more  in  the  old  home  I  stand, 

And  see  those  dear  familiar  faces, 
The  pressure  of  my  mother's  hand, 

I  feel  her  warm  embraces. 
Beside  the  softly  flowing  rill 

I  see  my  little  brothers  playing, 
And  o'er  the  green  and  sloping  hill 

My  sweet-voiced  sister  straying. 
With  those  dear  loved  ones,  hand  in  hand, 

I  wander  through  the  mountain  passes, 
Or  pausing,  twine  with  careless  hand 

A  wreath  of  flowers  and  grasses. 
I  muse  beside  the  flowing  rill, 

Upon  its  violet  banks  reclining, 
Or  climb  at  twilight's  hush,  the  hill, 

To  watch  the  sun's  declining. 
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The  verdant  lawns,  the  tranquil  lake, 
I  see  in  softest  moonlight  sleeping, 

The  vision  vanishes — I  wake 
To  pass  the  night  in  weeping. 

In  my  sorrow  often  have  I  wished  I  could 
always  remain  in  those  delightful  dreams, 
and  never  wake  to  consciousness. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

"He  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
Dlind." — Luke  iv,  18. 

"'Mid  pleasure,  plenty,  and  success, 

Freely  we  take  from  him  who  lends ; 
We  boast  the  blessings  we  possess, 

Yet  scarcely  thank  the  one  who  lends. 
But  let  affliction  pour  its  smart, 

Hoav  soon  we  quail  beneath  the  rod ; 
With  shattered  pride,  and  prostrate  heart, 
We  seek  the  long-forgotten  God." 

Eliza  Cook. 

Two  weeks  passed  heavily  away ;  they 
seemed  to  me  long  enough  for  a  year,  and  my 
eyes  were  getting  no  better.  The  suspense 
was  becoming  terrible  to  bear  ;  it  almost  made 
me  frantic.  I  feared  to  hear  the  worst,  but 
it  would  have  been  far  preferable  to  the  torture 
I  was  enduring.  At  last  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  one  day,  when  I  scarcely  knew 
what  I  was  doing,  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  threw 
a  shawl  around  me,  and  started  for  the  door, 
determined  not  to  remain  there  any  longer. 
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I  was  about  leaving  the  room,  when  Mr. 
McCollum,  the  superintendent,  entered.  He 
inquired  where  I  was  going  ;  I  burst  into  tears, 
and  told  him  I  could  not  stay  there  any  longer, 
I  must  go  away.  He  took  me  kindly  by  the 
hand,  and  told  me  the  doctors  had  not  yet 
given  up  their  hopes  of  being  able  to  restore 
my  sight — they  intended  making  one  more 
examination,  and  I  must  try  tc  be  composed, 
and  calmly  await  the  result.  He  would  write 
to  my  parents  for  me,  and  inform  them  of  my 
misfortune.  I  had  not  written  to  them  ;  I 
knew  how  it  would  grieve  them  to  hear  of  my 
afflictions,  and,  therefore,  had  deferred  writing 
until  the  last  moment.  Mr.  McCollum's  kind 
words  calmed  my  troubled  spirit,  and  were  of 
more  value  to  me  than  gold.  He  also  told  me 
there  was  a  young  lady  in  the  house.  Miss 
Mary  Jackson,  with  whom  he  would  like  me 
to  become  acquainted.  She  would  be  a  com- 
panion for  me,  and  as  I  could  no  longer  read 
for  myself,  it  would  afford  her  pleasure  to  read 
to  me,  or  entertain  me  in  any  possible  manner. 
When  Mr.  McCollum  spoke  to  me  so  highly 
of  her,  and  called  her  Mary,  I  wondered  if 
she  was  anything  like  my  lost  Mary,  and 
thought  if  so,  oh  !    how  much   comfort   and 
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pleasure  it  would  afford  me  to  converse  with 
her,  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  me  to  lay 
my  weary,  aching  head  upon  some  kind,  re- 
sponsive heart,  and  listen  to  words  of  cheer, 
consolation  and  sympathy. 

At  the  earliest  opportunity  I  was  taken  to 
see  Mary.  She,  too,  was  a  u  child  of  afflic- 
tion ;"  for  many  years  she  had  been  confined 
to  her  bed  by  an  affection  of  the  spine. 

I  could  not  tell  whether  she  was  lovely  in 
features  as  my  lost  Mary  had  been,  but  I  soon 
discovered  she  had  the  same  beautiful  mind, 
refined  by  grace.  Although  suffering  great 
pain,  and  unable  to  leave  her  couch,  no  mur- 
murs or  complainings  escaped  her  lips — no- 
thing but  words  of  resignation  to  the  Divine 
wTill,  and  songs  of  praise. 

She  spoke  cheeringly  and  soothingly  to  me, 
and  told  me  she  could  sympathize  deeply  with 
me,  for  once  she  felt  just  as  I  did.  She  urged 
me  to  be  submissive  to  the  Divine  will — it  was 
for  some  good  and  wise  purpose,  I  had  been 
afflicted,  and  I  must  always  remember  "  whom 
the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth." 

Her  life  had  been  a  checkered  scene.  The 
home  of  her  childhood  was  a  beautiful  man- 
sion, surrounded  by  gardens  filled  with  the 
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choicest  and  most  beautiful  flowers.  Scattered 
about  here  and  there  were  fountains  which 
threw  the  pearly  drops  of  water  high  in  the 
air,  and  made  it  cool  and  refreshing.  Her 
parents  were  worldly  people,  and  thought  of 
nothing  but  worldly  things.  All  the  luxuries 
that  wealth  could  furnish  were  lavished  upon 
her.  She  had  a  carriage  and  horses  at  her 
own  disposal  ;  servants  leaped  to  do  her  bid- 
ding, and  all  her  thoughts  and  attentions  were 
spent  upon  dresses,  balls,  and  parties. 

The  best  teachers  were  procured  to  instruct 
her  brother  and  herself;  they  received  a  fash- 
ionable education,  but  were  not  taught  to  cul- 
tivate those  Christian  graces  which  adorn  and 
beautify  the  characters  of  all  who  possess  them. 
Books  of  every  kind  were  procured  for  their 
entertainment  and  pleasure.  The  Bible  found 
a  place  in  their  library,  but  was  never  opened  ; 
novels  and  other  works  of  a  fictitious  charac- 
ter were  always  perused  in  preference  to  it. 
Thus  the  days  of  her  childhood  were  spent, 
and  she  had  almost  grown  to  womanhood 
without  ever  feeling  a  pang  of  sorrow. 

But  clouds  of  adversity  began  to  gather 
around,  and  soon  a  heavy  storm  broke  upon 
her.     Her  father  was  suddenly  cut  down  in 
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all  his  vigor  and  strength  by  the  hand  of  dis- 
ease. An  affection  of  the  heart  caused  its 
pulsations  to  cease  forever.  This  was  a  severe 
trial  to  Mary  ;  she  loved  her  father  devotedly, 
and  mourned  long  and  sincerely  for  his  loss. 

Mr.  Jackson  had  always  intended  making 
ample  provision  for  all  the  members  of  his 
family,  but  had  neglected  doing  so  from  time 
to  time,  and  died  intestate. 

Her  mother  married  again,  one  who  after- 
ward became  a  drunkard,  and  in  a  short  time 
squandered  all  her  father's  vast  estates,  and 
left  them  without  anything  to  depend  upon 
for  a  maintenance.  Soon  after  this  her  mother 
and  brother  both  died,  and  she  was  left  alone 
in  the  world,  penniless,  homeless,  and  unable 
by  her  afflictions  to  do  anything  to  help  her- 
self. Those  friends  who  had  crowded  around 
her  in  prosperity's  hour  all  deserted  her  when 
parents,  health,  and  wealth  were  swept  away, 
and  would  coldly  pass  her  by  as  if  they  had 
never  known  her. 

She  was  compelled  to  find  an  asylum  in  the 
alms-house,  and  it  was  there  she  learned  that 
she  had  one  friend  who  would  never  leave  nor 
forsake  her,  but  would  support  her  in  all 
trials,    difficulties,    and    dangers.     Her   long 
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neglected  Bible  was  opened,  and  the  precious 
truths  it  contained  filled  her  heart  with  "  peace 
and  joy  in  believing."  She  only  expected  to 
live  a  few  weeks  longer,  but  death  had  no 
terrors  for  her — she  would  welcome  him  joy- 
fully as  one  who  would  usher  her  into  a  world 
free  from  sorrow  and  suffering. 

While  listening  to  Mary's  story  I  forgot  my 
uwn  sorrow,  and  my  heart  was  filled  with 
sympathy  for  her. 

Many  who  are  blessed  with  wealth  and  all 
the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  this  world, 
are  too  prone  to  forget  the  "Giver  of  every 
good  gift,"  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  all 
they  enjoy,  and  do  not  remember  to  return 
thanks  for  the  many  blessings  bestowed  upon 
them.  Then,  dear  reader,  be  thankful  and 
grateful  for  being  so  highly  favored  ;  employ 
all  your  powers  in  promoting  the  honor  and 
glory  of  God,  and  He  will  bless  and  prosper 
you  yet  more  abundantly. 

And  oh  !  parents,  be  careful,  very  careful, 
of  the  trust  committed  to  your  keeping.  Im- 
mortal, never-dying  souls  are  placed  in  your 
arms  to  be  trained  up  in  paths  of  righteous- 
ness^ and  fitted  and  prepared  for  a  higher, 
holier  state  of  existence.     God  will  hold  von 
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responsible  for  the  manner  in  winch  your  duty 
is  performed.  To  you  is  entrusted  the  mould- 
ing of  their  characters  ;  upon  the  fair,  open 
page  stamp  the  bright  impress  of  truth,  inno- 
cence and  virtue,  and  the  result  of  your  untir- 
ing exertions  will  be  a  lair  and  beautiful  mind 
endowed  with  high  aims  and  lofty  purposes. 
Fathers,  if,  when  weary  with  the  toils  and 
cares  of  life,  a  little,  lisping,  prattling  one 
should  chance  to  ask  some  simple,  baby  ques- 
tion, do  not  turn  pettishly  or  impatiently  from 
it ;  answer  it  kindly  ;  speak  gently  to  it,  and 
then  turn  its  little  thoughts  and  feelings  into 
a  channel  of  usefulness.  At  such  times  when 
its  attontion  is  arrested,  plant  in  its  tender 
mind  the  good  seed  of  faith,  hope,  and  love, 
and  in  future  years  you  will  reap  an  abundant 
harvest. 

"Rich  success  shall  gladden  thee." 

But,  mothers,  to  you  more  especially  belongs 
the  great  work  of  educating  aright  the  young 
mind.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  infancy 
your  task  commences,  and  your  influence  may 
be  exerted  for  good.  The  first  smile  which 
plays  upon  a  child's  face  is  "only  of  recognition 
for  its  mother.  It  will  imbibe  your  thoughts 
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and  sentiments,  and  nothing  in  after  years 
will  be  able  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  child- 
hood's sunny  hours.  Then,  mothers,  although 
wearied  with  watehings,  cares,  and  anxieties, 
still  toil  on,  and  in  years  to  come,  when  gentle, 
confiding  spirits,  and  loving,  manly  hearts  are 
gathered  about  you,  and  you  hear  them  speak 
with  love  and  reverence  of  the  happy,  joyous 
hours  of  earlier  years,  and  of  a  mother's  deep, 
unchanging  love,  you  will  have  your  reward, 
and  emotions  of  gratitude  and  praise  will 
swell  your  bosoms,  that  you  were  enabled  to 
persevere  in  your  labor  of  love. 

There  are  some  pious  mothers  and  Christian 
fathers  who  have  endeavored  to  instill  into 
the  minds  of  their  children  precepts  of  good, 
but  apparently  all  in  vain  have  been  their  ef- 
forts. No  good  fruit  has  appeared  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  labors,  and  they  grow  weary  with 
"  hope  deferred." 

"Yet,  although  thy  path  looks  dreary, 
Let  not  sorrow  bid  thee  weep — 
For  faith  whispers,    '  Be  not  weary, 
And  in  due  time  thou  shalt  reap.'  " 

Your  councils  and  admonitions  may  remain 
unheeded  for  a  long  time,  but  falter  not  in  the 
discharge  of  your  duty  ;  continue  to  (i  sow  in 
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hope  the  precious  grain,"  and  eventually  il 
will  spring  up,  and  bear  rich,  abundant  fruit. 
Your  prayers  will  not  have  been  offered  up  in 
vain.  You  may  not  live  to  see  the  answer  to 
them,  but  your  perseverance  in  the  path  ot 
duty  will  be  one  more  star  in  your  "  crown  oi 
rejoicing."  Then,  parents,  "  Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it  after 
many  days." 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

"When  lo  !  arrayed  in  robes  of  light, 
A  nymph  celestial  came ; 
She  cleared  the  mists  that  dimmed  my  sight- 
Religion  was  her  name. 
She  proved  the  chastisement  divine, 

And  bade  me  kiss  the  rod  ; 
She  taught  this  rebel  heart  of  mine, 
Submission  to  its  God." 

Hannah  More 

"And  should  we  linger  here 
Till  our  props  fall  around  us,  and  each  rose 
Fades  in  our  grasp — oh  !  might  one  friend  remain 
Fond  and  unchanged  like  thee;  we  scarce  should  heed 
The  touch  of  wasting  time." 

3£rs.  Sigourney. 

The  hour  the  doctors  had  appointed  to  make 
one  more  thorough  examination  of  my  eyes, 
had  at  length  arrived  ;  and  with  a  quickly 
beating  heart  I  awaited  their  final  decision. 
To  me  it  was  an  eventful  hour — one  never  to 
be  forgotten  ;  I  was  either  to  see,  or  to  remain 
forever  blind.  In  a  few  hours,  although  every 
minute  seemed  like  a  long  year,  it  was  over. 
L  was  blind — forever  blind.  This  awful  intel- 
ligence broke  upon  me  like  a  thunder-bolt. 
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I  fell  prostrate  upon  my  couch,  and  such 
mighty  waves  of  sorrow  rolled  over  my  soul 
that  I  thought  my  heart  must  break  and  be 
at  rest.  I  felt  as  if  God,  as  well  as  man,  had 
forsaken  me  ;  my  frail  barque  was  sent  adrift 
upon  the  stream  of  time,  without  pilot,  rudder 
or  sail,  and  I  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
stormy  elements.  All  hope  was  dead  within 
me,  and  the  thought  of  being  shut  out  for- 
ever from  the- holy  light  of  heaven  seemed 
more  than  I  could  endure.  No  language  can 
portray  the  sufferings  of  that  hour. 

Mary  Jackson  was  to  me  as  a  ministering 
angel  ;  she  tried  to  console  me,  and  to  teach 
my  murmuring,  rebellious  heart  to  bow  sub- 
missively to  the  will  of  Him  "who  doeth  all 
things  well."  Earnestly  she  besought  me  to 
acknowledge,  with  humility  and  resignation, 
my  sad  affliction — the  dispensation  of  a  wise, 
just,  and  merciful  God ;  and,  opening  her 
Bible,  in  subdued  accents  she  read  : 

"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God; 
and  the  firmament  sheweth  His  handiwork. 

"  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night 
unto  night  sheweth  knowledge. 

•'  There  is  no  speech  nor  language,  where 
their  voice  is  not  heard. 
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"  Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the 
earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
In  them  hath  He  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun : 

"  Which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  oi 
his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to 
run  a  race. 

"  His  going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the 
heaven,  and  His  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it; 
and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof. 

"  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting 
the  soul  ;  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,' 
making  wise  the  simple. 

"  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  re- 
joicing the  heart ;  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  is  pure,  enlightning  the  eyes. 

"The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring 
forever  ;  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether. 

"'More  to  he  desired  are  they  than  gold; 
yea,  than  much  fine  gold  ;  sweeter  also  than 
honey  and  the  honey-comb. 

"  Moreover,  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned  : 
and  in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward. 

' '  Who  can  understand  His  errors  ?  Cleanse 
Thou  me  from  secret  faults. 

"Keep  back  Thy  servant  also  from  pre- 
sumptuous sins  ;  let  them  not  have  dominion 
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over  me  :  then  shall  I  be  upright,  and  I  shall 
be  innocent  from  the  great  transgression. 

"  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  medi- 
tation of  my  heart  be  acceptable  in  Thy  sight, 
0  Lord,  my  strength  and  my  redeemer." 

These  words  never  appeared  half  so  beauti- 
ful to  me  before,  and,  with  Mary's  comments 
upon  them,  my  hard  heart  was  touched.  My 
lather's  farewell  words  rushed  to  my  mind, 
and  I  almost  fancied  I  could  see  him,  with 
streaming  eyes,  pressing  his  wayward  child  to 
his  breast,  and  whispering:  "In  every  scene 
of  life,  in  joy,  in  happiness,  in  sorrow  and 
affliction — 

Oh,  put  your  trust  in  God,  my  chile 

It  was  enough  ;  the  erring  heart  was  sub- 
dued and  melted  to  tenderness  ;  the  barriers 
of  self-will,  doubt  and  mistrust  were  swept 
away,  and  a  tide  of  calm,  peaceful  emotions 
filled  my  bosom.  I  wept,  but  not  because  I 
could  no  longer  see  the  little  birds  that  war- 
bled so  sweetly  in  the  shady  woodlands,  not 
because  I  could  no  longer  gaze  into  the  blue 
sky,  or  watch  the  golden  sunset,  not  because 
the  features  and  forms  of  loved  ones  would 
never  again  rest  upon  my  darkened  vision, 
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but  because  of  the  dark  thoughts  and  rebel- 
lious feelings,  which  had  found  a  lodgment  in 
my  heart,  and  torn  it  by  conflicting  emotions. 

"  Oh  !  when  the  heart  is  full — when  bitter  thoughts 
Come  crowding  thickly  up  for  utterance, 
And  the  poor,  common  words  of  courtesy 
Are  such  a  very  mockery — how  much 
The  bursting  heart  may  pour  itself  in  prayer  !" 

I  prayed  for  strength  to  submit  with  resig- 
nation to  the  Divine  will3  and 

"Over  the  raging  waves  of  human  will 
The  Saviour's  spirit  walked — and  all  was  still!" 

Peace,  like  a  river,  flowed  into  my  heart ; 
that  sweet  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give 
nor  take  away. 

My  vision  must  remain  forever  dimmed,  but 
the  long,  unending  night  is  not  a  cheerless 
one  ;  some  light  still  illumines  it ;  the  love  of 
kind  friends  sheds  over  all  things  a  mellow, 
softened  radiance,  and  religion  points  with  a 
clear  and  steady  light  to  a  brighter  and  better 
w-orld,  where  all  see. 

Dr.  Parks,  a  young  student,  still  hoping 
that  something  more  could  be  done  to  restore 
my  sight,  asked  permission  of  the  attending 
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physician  to  prescribe  for  my  eyes  ;  he  cheer- 
fully assented,  and  added — "  If  you  succeed  in 
restoring  her  sight  I  will  give  you  a  handsome 
present;"  to  which  Dr.  Parks  replied:  "I 
want  no  better  reward  than  to  be  able  to  add 
to  the  happiness  of  a  fellow-being." 

But  all  in  vain  were  his  kind  efforts  ;  no- 
thing more  could  be  done  for  them,  and  with 
cheerfulness  I  tried  to  exclaim,  "  Even  so, 
Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  Thy  sight." 

Dr.  Parks  endeared  himself  to  me  by  his 
•many  acts  of  kindness  ;  he  would  come  and 
sit  beside  me,  and  relate  something  to  interest 
me,  and  make  the  hours  pass  less  wearily.  I 
loved  to  hear  the,  sound  of  his  footstep,  and 
his  beautiful,  manly  voice  fell  upon  my  ear 
like  some  sweet  music.  Whenever  I  heard  it 
I  felt  that  I  had  a  true  friend  near  me.  He 
often  spoke  to  me  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Philadelphia,  and  also  of  one  in  Ohio  ; 
and  when  I  expressed  a  desire  to  become  a 
pupil  of  one  of  them,  he  wrote  immediately 
to  Philadelphia,  to  ascertain  if  I  could  be  ad- 
mitted there.  The  answer  he  received  was 
very  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  meantime  he  heard  of  an  Institution 
in    Baltimore,   and    wrote    to    the    Governor, 
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stated  my  case  to  him,  and  obtained  permis- 
sion from  him  for  me  to  enter,  for  a  term  of 
years,  the  "  Maryland  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,"  of  which  Institution 
I  am  still  a  pupil. 

Dr.  Parks  now  intended  returning  to  his 
home  in  Ohio,  and  how  much  I  regretted 
having  to  say  farewell  to  one  who  had  been 
so  kind  to  me.  I  bade  him  good-bye  with  a 
sad  heart,  for  I  felt  that,  in  parting  with  him,  I 
might  not  always  meet  with  friends  so  good, 
so  kind,  and  so  true. 

He  still  resides  in  Ohio  ;  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity  illumines  his  pathway  through  life, 
and  may  it  ever  continue  to  shed  its  cheering 
influences  around  him,  and  may  he  ever  be 
the  recipient  of  Heaven's  choicest  blessings. 
To  him  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  can 
never  be  repaid  ;  through  his  instrumentality 
I  now  enjoy  the  great  privilege  of  culling  the 
beautiful  flowers  of  learning,  and  am  sur- 
rounded by  good  and  kind  iriends. 

I  frequently  hear  from  Dr.  Parks.  In  one 
of  his  letters  he  said  he  would  never  forget 
my  parting  words,  and  he  felt  that  there  was 
one  who  would  remember  him  in  her  prayers. 
Well  he  might — I  never  forget  those  who 
speak  kindly  to  Christ's  children. 
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Before  leaving  the  alms-house  I  went  to  see 
Mary  Jackson  ;  her  farewell  words  will  ever 
be  remembered ;  she  urged  me  to  grow  in 
grace,  and  to  be  a  meek  and  lowly  follower  of 
Jesus.  Oh  !  how  patiently,  and  with  what  a 
Christian  spirit  she  endured  all  her  sufferings, 
But  they  are  ended  now — her  song  of  praise 
has  ceased  on  earth,  but  has  begun  again  in  a 
.  nobler,  sweeter  strain.  She  is  resting  at  home. 
Another  Mary  in  heaven  ! 

"Ah,  yes,  methinks  there's  not  a  heart 

That  throbs  with  life  and  love, 
But  has  some  Mary  in  that  band 

Of  blessed  ones  above. 
And  with  the  breath  of  summer  flowers, 

Borne  on  the  balmy  air, 
Come  words  of  peace  to  aching  hearts, 

From  many  a  Mary  there." 

Whenever  I  think  of  those  two  dear  ones 
who  ever  seemed  to  me  like  sisters,  I  almost 
fancy  I  can  see  them  roaming  the  fields  oi 
light,  robed  in  spotless  white,  bearing  palms 
of  victory  and  harps  of  gold,  with  their  brow? 
encircled  by  starry  crowns  of  glory. 

Many  other  dear  friends  I  found  there,  who 
were  ever  ready  to  assist  me  in  any  possible 
manner.  Death  has  since  called  them  from 
labor  in  this  world,  to  reap  their  reward  ia 
heaven. 
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CHAPTER    XV 

"  Perseverance  is  a  Roman  virtue 
That  wins  each  Godlike  act,  and  plucks  success 
Even  from  the  spear-proof  crest  of  rugged  danger." 

Havard. 

11  An  enterprise,  when  fairly  once  begun, 
Should  not  be  left  till  all  that  ought  is  won." 
Shakspcare. 

Mr.  McCollum  accompanied  me  to  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  where  I  was  kindly  wel- 
comed by  Professor  Lough  rey,  Miss  Moran, 
(the  female  teacher,)  and  also  by  the  Pupils, 
of  whom  there  were  ten.  I  never  saw  such 
devotion  as  they  entertained  for  Professor 
Loughrey,  who  was  also  blind.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  also  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  founder  of  the  "Maryland 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind." 
He  possessed  a  mind  of  the  highest  order,  a 
lively,  cheerful  disposition,  a  warm,  generous 
heart — and  I  soon  learned  to  love  him  as  well 
as  my  school-mates. 
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When  my  fingers  were  placed  upon  the  al- 
phabet for  the  first  time,  I  thought  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  ever  to  learn  to  read 
raised  letters,  but  I  was  -determined  to  perse- 
vere,, not  only  in  reading,  but  in  everything 
else  taught  in  the  Institution,  and  my  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success. 

The  blind  have  ability  to  prosecute  with 
success  many  of  those  pursuits  and  professions 
which  have  generally  been  regarded  only  prac- 
ticable to  those  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the 
organs  of  sense.  The  mere  want  of  sight  in 
no  way  impairs  the  vigor  and  exercise  of  in- 
tellect. It  may,  we  think,  be  assumed  that 
of  all  the  calamities  to  which  a  human  being 
can  be  subjected,  blindness  is  one  of  the  most 
appalling.  We  suppose  this  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  mankind.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  senses, 
and  of  the  power  which  the  blind  possess  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  their  misfortune,  and 
notwithstanding  there  have  been  many  de- 
prived of  sight  distinguished  in  the  scientific, 
literary,  and  in  the  religious  world,  yet  we 
think  there  is  no  one  who  would  not  part  with 
any  or  even  all  his  senses,  rather" than  be  bereft 
of  that  sovereign  organ  upon  which  the  mind 
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is  wont  to  be  chiefly  dependent  for  most  of  its 
knowledge  of  the  external  world. 

It  is  impossible  for  those  with  eyes  to  form 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  terrible  darkness  in 
which  the  blind  are  shrouded — of  the  absence 
of  that  light  that  can  alone  reveal  the  myriads 
of  beautiful  objects  that  seem  made  to  adorn 
the  earth,  and  to  gladden  the  heart.  It  is  not 
like  the  temporary  darkness  of  evening,  for 
that  is  in  a  measure  dissipated  by  the  mild  re- 
flection of  the  moon.  It  is  the  terrible  mid- 
night darkness,  that  knows  no  morn.  It 
would  be  natural  to  suppose,  on  first  reflec- 
tion, that  the  condition  to  which  the  blind  are 
subjected  would  exert  an  unfavorable  influence 
upon  their  minds  and  hearts,  for  the  condi- 
tion of  our  feelings  and  the  character  of  our 
thoughts  depend  very  much  upon  the  nature 
of  the  influence  exerted  upon  us  by  the  mate- 
rial objects  around  us.  But  we  apprehend  it 
will  be  found  that  there  are  in  our  natures 
principles  which  perhaps  misfortune  can  only 
awaken — that  can,  in  a  very  great  degree, 
compensate  us  for  the  effect  of  the  deprivation 
of  any  of  the  senses.  And  this  is  made  strik- 
ingly manifest  in  the  uncommon  exuberance 
of  spirits,  and  remarkable  cheerfulness  which 
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the  blind  usually  exhibit,  and  which  is  quite 
unlike  the  effect  we  should  naturally  expect 
from  such  a  calamity. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  arrangements  of 
nature  is,  that  when  any  part  of  the  human 
body  or  faculty  of  the  human  mind  becomes 
diseased  or  destroyed,  its  office  is  in  a  measure 
supplied  by  some  one  of  our  physical  or  men- 
tal powers  whose  activity  has  become  in  conse- 
quence greatly  increased.  Thus  in  deaf  per- 
sons sight  becomes  very  acute.  We  know, 
too,  that  when  one  arm  is  amputated  the  other 
becomes  much  stronger.  In  like  manner  the 
sense  of  touch  in  the  blind  acquires  a  keenness 
and  susceptibility  which  are  rarely  exhibited 
in  other  persons.  We  would  by  no  means  be 
understood  to  assert  that  this  system  of  com- 
pensation is  complete  and  universal.  Far  from 
it ;  there  is  no  power  or  faculty  witb  which 
we  are  endowed  but  that  has  a  definite  purpose 
which  it  can  perform  better  than  any  other. 
What  we  would  say  is  merely  that  which  no 
one  can  fail  to  observe — that  the  deprivation 
of  any  one  of  our  senses  tends  greatly  to  en- 
large the  sphere  and  usefulness  of  all  the 
others.  There  are  many  instances  on  record 
of  those  who  have  been  deprived  early  in  life 
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of  the  use  of  one  of  their  arms,  who  have  suc- 
ceeded, by  long  practice,  in  making  the  other 
perform  the  duties  of  both. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  blind  are  enabled 
to  so  great  an  extent  to  supply  the  place  of 
sight  by  the  sense  of  touch  and  hearing.  The 
extent  to  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  this  is 
astonishing  to  those  who  have  never  witnessed 
the  readiness  with  which  they  read  with  their 
fingers,  and  walk  unaided  from  place  to  place.' 
No  one  can  visit  the  schools  which  have  been 
established  in  this  country  for  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  without  becoming  convinced 
that  we  should  never  know  the  full  extent  of 
the  faculties  with  which  God  has  endowed  us, 
if  we  were  not  sometimes  permitted  to  witness 
the  effect  produced  by  the  deprivation  of  one 
or  more  of  them. 

But  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  loss 
of  any  one  of  our  senses  must  be  regarded  as 
a  positive  evil,  because  its  place  cannot  be  en- 
tirely supplied  by  the  exercise  of  any  or  all 
of  the  others.  For  example — we  make  use 
of  the  eye  to  do  many  things  which  can  just 
as  well  be  done  by  the  sense  of  touch.  Color 
is  probably  the  only  attribute  or  quality  of 
matter  which  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  other 
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senses  as  well  as  by  sight.  Most  persons 
judge  of  form,  distance,  &c.,  by  the  eye,  pro- 
bably with  greater  readiness  than  they  could 
do  with  any  of  the  other  senses.  But  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  the  blind  may  not, 
with,  of  course,  a  greater  amount  of  exertion, 
obtain  these  ideas  through  the  mediums  of 
touch.  The  only  pursuits  of  life  from  which 
they  are  in  fact  debarred  by  their  misfor- 
tune, are  painting,  and  perhaps  the  study  of 
anatomy. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


iS  But  in  God's  temple  the  great  lamp  is  out, 
And  he  must  worship  glory  in  the  dark  ! 
Till  death,  in  midnight  mystery,  hath  brought 
The  veiled  soul's  re-illuminating  spark, 
The  pillar  of  the  cloud  enfolds  the  ark  ! 
And  like  a  man  that  prayeth  underground 
In  Bethlehem's  rocky  shrine,  he  can  but  mark 
The  lingering  hours  by  circumstance  and  sound 
And  break,  with  gentle  hymns,  the  solemn  silence  round. 

Mrs.  Norton. 


Language  is  inadequate  to  describe  the 
wretchedness,  ignorance,  and  degradation  to 
which  the  ill-fated  blind  has,  until  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  been  subjected. 
In  the  earlier  ages,  among  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity,   they   seem   to   have    been    regarded 

merely  as  the of  society  ;  it 

was  thought  that  they  must,  from  necessity, 
grow  up  in  physical,  intellectual,  ay  !  and  in 
moral  darkness.  The  poet  and  the  philan- 
thropist wept  over  him,  and  in  sad  strains  be- 
wailed his  fate. 
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"Ah!  think  of  June's  delicious  rajs, 
The  eye  of  sorrow  can  illume ; 
Or  wild  December's  beamless  days 
Can  fling  o'er  all  a  transient  gloom. 

Ah  !  think  if  skies  obscure  or  bright 

Can  thus  depress  or  cheer  the  mind ; 
Ah  !  think,  'mid  clouds  of  utter  night, 

What  mournful  moments  wait  the  blind. 

When  to  the  breezy  upland  led, 

At  noon,  or  blushing  eve,   or  morn, 
He  hears  the  red-breast  o'er  his  head, 

While  round  him  breathes  the  sceuted  thorn. 

But,  oh  !  instead  of  nature's  face, 

Hills,   dales,  and  woods,  and  streams  combined 
Instead  of  forms,  and  tints,   and  grace, 

Night's  blackest  mantle  shrouds  the  blind; 

If  rosy  youth,  bereft  of  sight, 

'Midst  countless  thousands  pines  unblest, 

As  the  gay  flower  withdraws  from  light, 
Bows  to  the  earth,  where  all  must  rest. 

Ah  !  think,  when  life's  declining  hours 

To  chilling  penury  consigned, 
And  pain  has  palsied  all  his  powers, 

Ah  !  think  what  woes  await  the  blind.' 

These  lines  were  written  by  Kushton,  who, 
we  believe,  was  himself  blind. 

When  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  the 
blind  are  now  educated,  it  seems  surprising 
that   the  simple  method  by  which   they  are 
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instructed  should  not  have  suggested  itself  to 
the  minds  of  men  at  an  earlier  period.  And 
our  astonishment  is  increased  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  have 
been,  in  almost  every  age,  those  who,  unaided 
with  sight,  and  unassisted  by  society,  have 
succeeded  in  overcoming  what  would  seem 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  and  have  acquired  in 
scientific  and  literary  pursuits  a  celebrity 
which  those  who  have  eyes  might  well  envy. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  not 
until  recently  that  society  was  made  conscious 
that  it  had  in  its  bosom  so  many  of  its  ill-fated 
children.  It  was  not  until  a  late  date  that  it 
was  discovered  that  by  an  immutable  and  in- 
scrutable law  a  certain  proportion  of  our  race 
in  every  generation  is  deprived  of  the  inesti- 
mable blessing  of  sight.  If  it  had  been  known 
in  former  years  that  there  were  probably  more 
than  half  a  million  of  blind  persons  upon  the 
earth,  and  in  some  countries  their  proportion 
was  from  one  in  every  five  hundred  to  one  in 
every  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  we  doubt 
not  that  much  more  would  have  been  done  to 
improve  and  elevate  their  condition.  For  to 
suppose  that  there  would  not,   would  be  an 
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impeachment  of  the  charity,  justice,  and  wis- 
dom of  society. 

It  was  probably  the  extraordinary  attain- 
ments of  those  eminent  blind  men  who  obtained 
an  education  without  the  special  aid  of  society 
that  first  suggested  io  Abbe  Hany  and  others 
the  idea,  that  a  system  might  be  devised  of  in- 
structing the  blind  by  substituting  the  sense 
of  touch  for  that  of  which  they  were  deprived. 
To  teach  the  blind  to  read  it  was  necessary  to 
make  use  of  characters  which  the}''  could  dis- 
tinguish with  their  fingers  ;  this  was  at  first 
attained  by  cutting  out  letters  upon  wood,  or 
stamping  them  upon  metal.  At  length,  how- 
ever, a  plan  was  devised  of  printing  them 
upon  paper. 

The  system  of  teaching  the  blind  is  accom- 
plished by  the  substitution  of  the  touch  for 
sight,  or  the  fingers  for  the  eye.  If  any  one 
wished  to  show  a  child  in  the  dark  the  differ- 
ence between  a  right  angle  and  a  triangle,  a 
square  or  a  circle,  they  would  either  have  to 
mark  it  upon  their  hands,  or  cut  it  out  upon 
wood,  or  in  some  other  way  contrive  to  give 
them  a  tangible  illustration.  Now  what  you 
would  be  compelled  to  do  for  a  seeing  child  in 
the  dark,  is  precisely  what  the  teacher  of  the 
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blind  has  to  do  for  his  pupil  in  the  light.     He 

is  compelled,  in  every  case,  to  reach  the  mind 
through  the  avenues  of  touch  and  hearing. 
To  teach  the  blind  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, &c,  is  comparatively  easy,  but  to  give 
them  a  thorough  education  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
noble  objects  that  has  ever  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  humane  and  benevolent. 

"Ye  have  a  world  of  light, 

Where  love  in  the  loved  rejoices ; 
But  the  blind  man's  home  is  the  house  of  night, 
And  its  beings  are  empty  voices." 

Of  the  extent  of  blindness  we  may  form 
some  conception  by  considering  the  many 
causes  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  effects.  The 
blind  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those 
born  blind,  and  those  who  have  become  so  by 
disease  or  accident — the  latter  class,  of  course, 
are  the  most  numerous.  The  proportion  of 
blind  to  the  rest  of  mankind  we  have  no  very 
accurate  means  of  ascertaining.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  whole  number  upon  the  earth 
is  five  hundred  thousand.  It  is  found  that 
they  exist  in  greater  numbers  in  that  part  of 
the  temperate  zone  bordering  on  the  torrid,  or 
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in  those  countries  nearest  the  equator,  and 
that  they  decrease  as  we  approximate  the 
poles.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  some 
exceptions.  In  Egypt,  for  example,  some 
travelers  have  estimated  the  number  to  be  one 
to  every  hundred.  More  accurate  observations 
have  led  to  the  belief  that  there  are  in  that 
ill-fated  land  between  twenty  and  thirty  thou- 
sand, or  one  to  every  two  hundred.  Of  Europe 
we  have  more  correct  statistics.  In  many 
Provinces  of  Austria  the  number  is  one  to 
every  five  hundred  and  forty-five  inhabitants. 
In  Sweden,  one  to  every  seven  hundred  and 
forty-seven.  In  Denmark,  one  to  every  eight 
hundred  and  forty-seven.  Farther  north  there 
is  considerable  diminution.  In  Norway,  one 
to  every  nine  hundred.  In  Prussia,  one  to 
every  thousand.  It  is  found,  by  observation, 
that  the  same  causes  which  operate  in  Europe 
do  not  exert  so  great  an  influence  in  similar 
latitudes  in  this  country.  The  exact  number 
of  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  It  is  thought,  however, 
to  be  not  far  from  ten  thousand.* 


*I  am  indebted  to  the  u  Blind  Man's  Offering  "  for  these 
historical  facts. 
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The  annals  of  philosophy,  literature,  science 
and  the  arts  furnish  many  striking  instances 
of  blind  men,  whose  rare  attainments  have 
astonished  those  who,  with  greater  facilities, 
have  failed  to  equal  them.  History  informs 
us  of  but  one  who  voluntarily  subjected  him- 
self to  blindness.  Democritus,  it  is  said,  put 
out  his  eyes  that  he  might  give  himself  more 
entirely  to  contemplation,  and  not  be  so  much 
influenced  by  the  surrounding  world.  St.  Je- 
rome tells  us  of  one  Didymus,  of  Alexandria, 
who  was  born  blind,  and  though  without  the 
knowledge  of  letters,  appeared  a  wonder  to  the 
world  by  his  learning,  logic,  and  geometry. 
Cicero  informs  us  that  his  teacher  in  philoso- 
phy, Diodorus,  after  being  deprived  of  his 
sight,  professed  geometry,  and  was  able  to  de- 
scribe accurately  his  diagrams  to  his  pupils. 

We  have  more  remarkable  instances  of  at- 
tainments in  these  sciences  in  modern  times. 
We  may  mention  Mr.  Greenville  who  was 
deprived  of  his  sight  in  early  infancy.  He 
invented  an  arithmetical  machine  for  his  own 
use  very  similar  to  the  one  used  in  the  different 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  The  London  Encyclopedia  men- 
tions the  yet   more   remarkable   case  of  Dr. 
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Henry  Moyes,  who  was  deprived  of  sight  so 
early  in  life  as  to  he  unable  to  remember  ever 
having  seen.  The  account  of  his  life  is  so 
deeply  interesting,  that  we  venture  to  make 
an  extract  from  that  work  : 

"  Possessed  of  native  genius  and  ardent  in 
his  application,  he  made  rapid  advances  in 
various  departments  of  erudition,  and  not  only 
acquired  the  fundamental  principles  of  me- 
chanics, music,  and  the  languages,  but  like- 
wise entered  deeply  into  the  investigation  of 
the  profounder  sciences,  and  displayed  an  acute 
and  general  knowledge  of  geometry,  optics, 
algebra,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  in  short 
most  of  the  branches  of  the  Newtonian  phil- 
osophy. Mechanical  exercises  were  the  fa- 
vorite employments  of  his  infant  years.  At 
a  very  early  age  he  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  edge  tools  so  perfectly  that, 
notwithstanding  his  entire  blindness,  he  was 
able  to  make  little  windmills,  and  he  even 
constructed  a  loom  with  his  own  hands.  Dr. 
Moyes  in  after  life  supported  himself  by  lec- 
turing, and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  very 
acceptable  lecturer  upon  hydrostatics,  pneu- 
matics, optics,  and  almost  every  branch  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  He  was  remarkable  for 
6 
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Ills  cheerfulness,  and  was  greatly  admired  for 
his  conversational  powers." 

About  1*782,  prompted,  it  is  said,  by  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  a  benevolent  lady  who 
employed  her  whole  life  in  efforts  to  alleviate 
the  wants  of  the  blind,  M.  Hany  made  an  ap- 
peal to  his  countrymen,  which  was  promptly 
responded  to,  and  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  one  of  the  largest  institutions 
for  the  blind  in  Europe. 

M.  Hany  invented  a  method  of  printing 
hooks  for  the  use  of  the  blind  in  embossed 
characters.  The  paper,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, was  laid  upon  the  type,  which  had  been 
previously  set  upon  a  frame  for  the  purpose. 
A  pressure  was  then  made  upon  the  paper, 
which  gave  the  letters  in  relief  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  These  letters  could  be  distinguished 
by  the  touch  with  almost  as  much  precision  as 
those  printed  in  the  ordinary  method  can  be 
perceived  by  the  eye.  Books  prepared  in  this 
way  had  but  one  inconvenience — that  of  their 
extreme  bulk.  Subsequent  improvements, 
however,  have  considerably  reduced  their  size. 
And  though  a  given  amount  of  matter  occu- 
pies a  much  larger  surface  of  paper,  and  one 
volume  printed  in  the  common  way  makes  two 
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or  three  when  prepared  for  the  blind,  still 
when  we  consider  the  benefits  that  flow  from 
an  invention  displaying  so  much  skill  and 
benevolence,  such  a  defect  is  of  trifling  im- 
portance. 

The  more  difficult  task  of  teaching  the  blind 
to  write  is  accomplished  by  simple  contri- 
vances. The  writing  board  is  formed  by  past- 
ing on  a  piece  of  pasteboard  of  the  size  of  a 
common  sheet  of  paper,  strips  of  the  same 
material,  forming  parallel  lines  about  half  an 
inch  from  each  other.  This  board  is  placed 
under  the  paper,  and  the  finger  is  then  drawn 
along  upon  the  surface,  so  as  to  press  it  in  the 
grooves  or  between  the  lines.  The  pupil  is 
then  taught  to  form  the  letters  with  a  common 
lead  pencil.  After  writing  a  word,  he  mea- 
sures with  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  the 
space  to  be  left  between  the  words.  Thus  by 
this  simple  process  is  gained  for  the  blind  all 
the  advantages  that  are  conferred  upon  seeing 
persons  by  the  ruled  paper. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  the  study  of 
arithmetic  is  simple  and  effective.  It  consists 
of  a  slab  of  brass,  cast  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  divided  into  some  hundreds  of  holes  f 
into  those  holes  are.  inserted  types  represent 
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ing  the  same  figures  that  are  used  hy  seeing 
persons.  In  this  wa}r  the  blind  student  is  en- 
abled to  cipher  with  as  much  facility  as  a  see- 
ing one. 

The  study  of  geography  is  pursued  by  the 
a'd  of  maps  and  globes  adapted  to  the  touch. 
The  maps  are  made  of  wood,  with  indentations 
representing  rivers,  lakes,  gulfs,  bays,  chan- 
nel s,  &c.  The  mountains  are  designated  by 
beizig  rough  and  slightly  raised,  and  the  boun- 
dary lines  of  8tates_,  the  principal  cities  and 
towns,  are  marked  by  pin  heads,  the  pins 
being  driven  into  the  map. 

Music  is  a  favorite  study  of  the  blind,  and 
a  knowledge  of  it  is  obtained  by  committing 
the  notes  to  memory  and  by  practice  and  per- 
severance. They  have  a  peculiar  love  for  it, 
and  some  devote  all  their  attention,  time,  and 
talents  to  the  cultivation  of  it.  The  glad 
strains  find  an  echoing  response  in  their 
hearts,  awakens  the  different  emotions  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  and  fills  them  with  calm  and  holy 
resignation. 

11  God  is  love,"  and  every  bitter  cup  He 
gives  us  to  drink  has  mingled  with  it  some- 
thing to  soothe  or  sweeten  it. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

"In  thy  grave  with  tears  we  lay  thee  down, 
Covering  thee  with  fresh  sods  and  lingering  flowers.** 
Mrs.  Sigourncy. 

"They  have  not  perished — no! 

Kind  words,  remembered  voices,  once  so  sweet, 
Smiles,  radiant  long  ago, 

And  features,  the  great  soul's  apparent  seat, 
All  shall  come  back ;  each  tie 
Of  pure  affection  shall  be  knit  again." 

Bryant 

After  I  entered  the  Institution,  Miss  Moran 
left  us.  She  had  been  a  kind  and  loving 
teacher,  and  we  felt  sad  in  parting  with  her  ; 
hut  another  claimed  her,  and  congratulations, 
with  earnest  wishes  for  her  future  welfare  and 
happiness,  were  mingled  with  our  tears.  She 
was  succeeded  by  Miss  Victoria  McGinley,  who 
for  two  years  and  three  months  endeavored  to 
instill  into  our  minds  precepts  of  good,  when 
her  health  failing,  she  was  compelled  to  re- 
linquish what  to  her  had  been  a  pleasant  task, 
her  school  duties  among  us.  We  now  have 
Mrs.  Jane  Arnold,  who  is  an  amiable  lady,  a 
kind,  patient  teacher,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
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her  efforts  of  usefulness  may  be  crowned  with 
great  success. 

One  year  previous  to  this  period  an  even! 
occurred  which  saddened  many  hearts  anci 
cast  a  chilling  gloom  over  all  connected  with 
the  Institution.  Consumption,  that  all-pow 
erful  and  all-subduing  conqueror,  laid  his 
withering,  blighting  hand  upon  our  beloved 
friend  and  teacher,  Professor  Loughery,  and 
took  from  his  form  its  manly  strength,  from 
his  cheek  the  bloom  of  health,  and  set  the 
seal  of  death  upon  his  brow.  Long  and  un- 
weariedly  he  had  watched  over  our  improve- 
ment, and  his  paternal  smile  of  encouragement 
had  ofttimes  scattered  flowers  for  us  along  the 
rugged  path  of  science.  Our  hearts  were 
bound  to  him  by  no  common  tie  of  friendship, 
and  as  we  saw  the  cords  of  life  gradually  sev- 
ering, deep  grief  and  sorrow  filled  our  bosoms. 

"The  flesh  was  failing, 
All  in  vain  the  healer's  skill — 

Light  in  that  deep  eye  was  paling, 
And  the  mighty  heart  grew  still ; 

Yet  the  soul,  its  God  adoring, 
Clad  in  armor  firm  and  bright, 

O'er  the  body's  ruin  soaring, 
Mingled  with  the  Infinite." 
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"  The  spoiler  set 
His  seal  of  silence.     But  there  beamed  a  smile 
So  fixed  and  holy  from  that  marble  brow, 
Death  gazed  and  left  it  there ;  he  dared  not  steal 
The  signet-ring  of  heaven." 

In  six  short  months  he  sank  heneath  the 
steady  blows  of  the  destroyer,  and  he  now 
sweetly  sleeps  in  a  quiet  graveyard  of  his 
own  native  village. 

We  feel— 

"Friend!  we  have  let  thee  fall 
Into  the  grave,  and  have  not  gathered  all 
The  wisdom  thou  didst  love  to  pour 
From  a  rich  mind's  exhaustless  store ; 

Ah  !  we  were  slow  of  heart 
To  reap  the  ripened  moments  ere  their  flight 
Or  thou,  perchance,  to  us  had  taught  the  art 

Heaven's  gifts  to  use  aright; 

Amid  infirmity  and  pain 
Times  golden  sands  to  save; 
With  steadfast  heart  the  truth  maintain ; 
To  frown  on  ills  the  life  that  stain, 

Making  the  soul  their  slave ; 
To  joy  in  all  things  beautiful,  and  trace 
The  slightest  smile  or  shade  that  mantled  nature's  face." 


But— 


"Thou  hast  achieved, 
Much  ere  thy  course  was  run." 
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Then    rest   in    sweet   peace,  and   when  we 
are  summoned  to  leave  this  dark   "  vale  of 


"May  we  pass  to  our  graves  like  thee, 
Mid  the  green  memories  of  unnumbered  hearts." 

ind  be  reunited  in  a  world  of  light. 

Alas!  the  grave  has  been  thy  doom, 

Friend  of  my  early  love — 
Yet  earth  hath  lost  thee  now  to  dwell 

In  lovelier  climes  above. 
Pale-face  sorrow  bends  low  o'er  thy  bier, 
And  drops  for  thee  her  purest  tear. 

The  green  turf's  on  thy  bosom  prest, 
The  moonbeam's  cold  and  silver  gleam 
Lies  shadowed  in  the  crystal  stream 

That  ripples  near  thy  breast, 
And  night,  decked  in  her  mantle  round, 
Bends  weeping  o'er  thy  sacred  mound. 

Cyntha  sheds  her  golden  light 

O'er  mountain,  glen  and  glade, 
And  twinkling  stars  look  from  on  high 

Where  towering  trees  doth  wave, 
And  thou  far  in  thy  heavenly  sphere, 
Still  keepeth  watch  o'er  Annie  here. 

The  following  lines  I  cherish  as  a  memento 
of  the   departed.      They  were   composed   by 
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Professor  Longhery  for  my  album  some  time 
before  his  last  illness  : 

"Is  friendship  but  a  name? 
As  poets  sometimes  say — 
Are  all  the  purest  joys  of  earth 
Born  but  to  decay? 

And  is  the  sacred  tie 

That  binds  two  hearts  as  one, 
A  chord  which  time  may  rudely  snap, 

Ere  life's  short  race  is  run? 

Or  is  it  but  a  spell, 

The  phantom  of  a  dream ; 
An  ever-changing  beacon  light 

On  life's  meandering  stream? 

Oh  no,  it  cannot  be, 

That  flowers  sweet  as  these 
Could  wear  a  poison  in  their  breasts 

To  fan  the  passing  breeze. 

Oh  no,  it  cannot  be, 

True  friendship  never  dies, 
For  though  'tis  with  us  here  helow, 

Its  home  is  in  the  skies. 

Sweet  Inspiration  says 

The  feelings  God  has  given 
Are  flowers  which  he  has  planted  here, 

To  bloom  more  fair  in  heaven. 

A  heart,  dear  friend,  like  thine, 

A  heart  so  warm  and*  true, 
I'd  rather  own  than  all  beside 

'Neath  heaven's  vaulted  blue." 

6* 
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A  few  months  before  Professor  Lougliery's 
death  I  received  the  following  letter  from  my 
father : 

My  Dear  Child: 

Language  cannot  express  the  deep  anguish 
it  caused  us  to  learn  that  you  were  blind.  It 
is  a  heavy  trial  and  hard  to  bear,  but,  my  dear 
daughter,  you  must  willingly  submit  to  the 
Divine  hand  which  has  afflicted  you,  for  He 
never  does  so  but  for  our  good.  You  must- 
pray  to  God  for  strength  to  endure  the  severe 
dispensation  and  put  your  trust  in  Him.  My 
own  health  has  declined  very  much  within  the 
past  year  ;  my  hand  trembles  and  my  heart  is 
full.  I  cannot  write  much  more.  My  heart 
yearns  to  clasp  my  own  dear  child  once  more 
to  my  bosom.  I  enclose  a  sum  of  money  ;  let 
me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  receive  it,  and 
1  will  make  arrangements  to  bring  you  home, 
where  you  will  be  cherished  and  guarded  from 
the  ills  of  liie.  May  Heaven  bless  you. 
Your  loving  father, 

J.  Kane. 

I  scarcely  knew  h<jw  to  answer  this  letter. 
I  still  longed  to  be  at  home  once  more,  but  I 
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possessed  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  was  making  progress  in  my  studies  which 
would  enable  me  to  be  useful  to  myself  and 
those  around  me.  The  promptings  of  my 
heart  would  have  led  me  home  immediately, 
but  duty  urged  me  to  remain  in  the  Institu- 
tion until  I  had  acquired  some  of  the  practical 
knowledge  taught  there.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  I  could  come  to  a  decision  upon  this 
point,  and  it  was  very  hard  for  me  to  decide 
to  remain  longer  from  those  I  loved  so  clearly 
— but  I  wrote  to  my  father,  and  told  him  I 
thought  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  remain  in 
the  Institution  until  the  expiration  of  the  time 
granted  to  me  by  the  Governor. 

I  have  never  heard  from  any  of  those  loved 
ones  since  ;  no  tidings  from  home  has  glad- 
dened my  heart  for  a  long  time.  Surely  death 
must  have  entered  their  midst,  laid  his  cold, 
icy  hands  upon  them,  and  stilled  forever  the 
throbbings  of  their  hearts.  Oh !  yes,  my 
dear  father  and  mother  must  be  dead — if  they 
still  lived  I  would  have  heard  from  them  long 
since,  and  their  blind  child  would  not  be  left 
to  roam  a  wanderer  in  distant  lands.  My 
brothers  and  sisters  were  so  young  when  I  left 
them,  that  if  any  of  them  are  still  living  I 
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uipposc  I  have  grown  out  of  ther  recollection. 
Sat  Low  well  do  I  remember  those  dear  ones. 
I  never  again,  in  this  world,  expect  to  press 
them  to  my  heart,  or  hear  words  of  love  and 
kindness  fall  from  their  lips  ;  but  in  that 
brighter,  better  world  above,  in  heaven,  I  an- 
ticipate such  a  happy  meeting,  the  contem- 
plation of  which  thrill**  my  heart  with  unut- 
terable joy.  There  we  will  form  an  undivided 
band  ;  no  blighting  sorrow  will  be  able  to 
reach  us,  but  I  shall  gaze  with  undimmed 
vision  upon  those  well  remembered  features, 
•and  all  will  be  peace,  and  joy,  and  love. 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  getting  Professor 
Bruningas  teacher.  He  is  eminently  quali- 
fied for  the  situation.  We  thought  at  first  we 
should  not'  like  him,  but  his  gentle  manners 
and  kindness  of  heart  at  length  gained  our 
confidence.  He  is  ever  ready  to  encourage 
the  weak  and  faint-hearted.  Go  on  then,  0 
noble  spirit,  and  when  life's  short  race  is  run, 
may  you  receive  the  glad  tidings,  "  Well  and 
faithfully  done  ;  enter  into  my  joy,  and  sit 
down  upon  my  throne." 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

"No  radiant  pearl  which  crested  fortuue  wears 
No  gem  that,  sparkling,  hangs  from  beauty's  ears, 
Not  the  bright  stars  which  night's  blue  arch  adorn, 
Nor  rising  sun  that  gilds  the  vernal  morn, 
Shine  with  such  lustre  as  the  tear  that  breaks 
For  others'  woe  down  virtue's  lovely  cheeks." 

"Speak  gently! — 'tis  a  little  thing 
Dropped  in  the  heart's  deep  well ; 
The  good,  the  joy  that  it  may  bring, 
Eternity  shall  tell." 

David  Bates 

The  "  Maryland  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind"  has,  since  its  opening  in 
1854,  been  laboring  under  many  inconveni 
ences  and  disadvantages.  Its  board  of  direc 
tors,  officers  of  the  Institution,  and  many  o' 
its  good  friends,  have  ofttimes  been  discour 
aged  and  almost  ready  to  relinquish  their  et 
forts  and  hopes  of  success.  But  a  bright^ 
day  is  dawning,  its  prospects  are  brightening 
and  it  now  bids  fair  soon  to  rank  among  the 
noblest  and  best  of  the  institutions  of  Balti- 
more— a  monument  of  the  triumph  of  genius 
over  great,  almost  insurmountable  obstacles,, 
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and  of  the  energy,  perseverance  and  steady 
exertions  of  those  who  through  sunshine  and 
storm  have  ever  stood  its  firm  friends.  Sev- 
eral of  the  trustees  of  the  Institution  have 
made  liberal  donations  to  it — among  whom 
are  Mr.  J.  H.  McHenry,  Dr.  Wm.  Fisher  and 
Mr.  Jacob  Trust, 

Our  superintendent — Mr.  Chas.  H.  Keener 
■ — is  a  gentleman  well  known  in  this  and  other 
cities  for  his  many  deeds  of  benevolence,  his 
untiring  exertions  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  and 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  suffering  humanity. 
The  needy,  friendless,  and  forsaken,  ever  find 
in  him  a  warm,  generous  friend,  and  in  many 
hearts  throughout  the  land  his  name  and 
memory  is  gratefully  cherished.  We  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  some  inventions  which  have 
greatly  facilitated  our  improvement  in  several 
studies,  and  his  protracted  exertions,  early 
and  late,  have  procured  for  us  many  conveni- 
ences which  were  much  needed.  While  he  is 
endeavoring  to  enlarge,  strengthen  and  culti- 
vate the  mind,  he  never  forgets  the  li  one  thing 
needful,"  but  ever  strives  to  inculcate  in  our 
hearts  sentiments  of  love  and  reverence  for 
Divine  truths. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  our  worthy  matron, 
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Miss  Rebecca  A.  Bond  ?  As  I  recall  her  never- 
ceasing,  indefatigable  efforts  for  our  comfort 
and  happiness,  her  ready  sympathy  in  all  our 
joys  and  sorrows,  her  gentle,  kind  and  sisterly 
attentions  in  the  hour  of  pain  and  suffering, 
I  feel  she  is  one  of  those  noble  and  true  spirits 
which  are  sent  to  illumine  and  gladden  earth 
by  their  presence.  Self-sacrificing,  generous 
and  warm-hearted,  she  has  won  the  love,  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  all  the  pupils,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  her  life  may  ever  be  calm, 
peaceful,  serene,  and  that  she  may  receive  the 
reward  of  the  righteous — a  crown  of  glory. 

Our  principal  music  teacher,  Professor  Jas. 
A.  Magruder,  is  a  most  excellent  instructor, 
and  a  kind,  faithful  friend.  Himself  blind, 
he  knows  the  disadvantages  under  which  we 
labor,  and  patiently  imparts  to  our  minds  les- 
sons of  wisdom  and  usefulness,  and  ever  urges 
us  on  to  greater  and  still  higher  attainments. 
Cheerful  and  social  in  his  nature,  he  gathers 
around  him  the  musical  talent  of  the  city, 
and  in  his  pleasant,  happy  home-circle,  we 
have  enjoyed  many  rich  feasts  while  listening 
to  the  glad,  enrapturing  strains  of  distin- 
guished performers.  He  and  Prof.  Lough ery 
were  from  their  earlier  years  united  in  bonds 
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of  the  strongest  friendship,  and  since  the  death 
of  our  loved  teacher  he  has  seemed  doubly 
dear  to  us,  and  the  earnest  prayer  of  warm, 
kindly  hearts  is  that  he  may  long  be  spared 
to  continue  his  career  of  usefulness  and  to 
cheer  and  encourage  the  feeble  and  faltering 
to  press  eagerly  on  in  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
wisdom  and  happiness.* 

Among  those  with  whom  I  have  enjoyed 
happy  seasons,  and  who  have  aided  in  dis- 
pensing sunshine  through  my  darkened  pil- 
grimage, are  the  families  of  Mr.  Newcomer, 
one  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  Mr.  Yearly, 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  an  active  friend  of 
the  Institution  ever  since  its  commencement. 
In  their  pleasant  home  circles,  cares  and 
anxieties  have  been  banished  frem  my  mind, 
and  I  have  been  encouraged  to  cheerfully  bear 
the  trials  of  this  life  in  anticipation  of  a  home 
where  sorrow  cannot  come. 

Mr.  Newcomer  has  long  been  an  especial 
favorite  with  all  of  the  pupils  ;  we  love  him 


*  Since  then  our  worthy  Board  has  seen  fit  to  place  Prof. 
Periho  in  his  place,  whom  we  like  very  much.  They  have 
ilso  appointed  Miss  Helen  Tomlinson  as  his  assissant.  Al- 
though she  has  been  with  us  but  a  short  time,  we  like  her 
.also. 
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for  hk  noble,  generous  spirit,  and  for  his  deep 
interest  in  our  welfare  and  happiness. 

Mr.  Yearly  has  always  given  convincing  evi- 
dence of  his  kind  regard  for  us.  Our  cares 
and  necessities  have  been  relieved  by  him,  and 
he  is  welcomed  in  our  midst  as  one  who  de- 
lights to  do  good.  The  memory  of  a  day, 
but  a  few  months  since,  spent  by  the  entire 
school,  officers,  teachers,  and  pupils,  at  his 
pleasant  country  residence,  will  long  be  re- 
verted to  as  a  scene  of  much  pleasure.  We 
could  not  see  the  beautiful  surroundings, 
decked  in  all  the  loveliness  of  nature's  adorn- 
ing, but  the  balmy  breezes  wafted  to  us  the 
fragrant  odor  of  sweet-scented  flowers,  and 
the  gentle,  loving  attentions  of  those  who 
ministered  to  our  comfort  sank  with  soothing 
sweetness  into  our  hearts. 

For  these  two  dear  friends  we  pray  that  the 
blessings  which  they  scatter  broadcast  over 
the  land  may  be  returned  to  them,  with  the. 
greatest  and  best  of  the  rich  gifts  of  heaven. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Vernon  and  her  family.  Not  only 
have  they  been  extremely  kind  to  me,  but  to 
my  school-mates. 

To  Mrs.  John  Slagle,  Miss  Ellen  Coekey 
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and  Mrs.  Elliott,  we  owe  much  ;  for  a  long 
time  they  have  devoted  part  of  every  week  in 
assisting  to  sew,  and  doing  other  things  for 
us,  all  conducive  to  our  comfort.  They  never 
grow  weary  in  their  self-imposed  task,  but 
patiently  labor  on  with  renewed  energy  and 
perseverance.  About  one  year  ago  they  origi- 
nated the  idea  of  getting  up  a  fair,  assisted 
by  the  ladies  of  Baltimore,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Institution.  The  ladies  of  Baltimore,  ever 
ready  to  respond  to  a  call  of  benevolence,  en- 
tered into  the  plan  with  much  spirit  and  zeal, 
and  the  result  was  a  magnificent  affair,  held 
in  the  Maryland  Institute.  It  was  a  complete 
success,  and  reflected  much  honor  upon  those 
who  originated  the  idea,  and  upon  those  who 
took  part  in  it. 

We  feel  deeply  grateful  to  these  ladies  for 
their  constant  efforts  in  our  behalf,  and  ear- 
nestly hope  that  their  deeds  of  love  may  be 
rewarded  by  the  realization  of  their  fondest 
hopes  in  this  life,  and  when  their  work  is 
ended  here,  may  they  each  receive  the  welcome 
plaudit:  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, enter  thou  into  the.  joys  of  thy  Lord." 

One  other  friend,  Dr.  Goldsborough,  took 
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an  active  part  in  the  fair,  tmd  rendered  good 
assistance  to  the  cause.  Since  his  first  visit 
to  the  Institution  he  has  been  one  of  its  best 
friends.  Its  interests  seem  to  be  his  constant 
aim,  and  its  prosperity  affords  him  peculiar 
pleasure.  He  goes  about  among  us  as  a 
father,  counseling  the  timid,  admonishing  the 
wayward,  and  encouraging  the  weak.  He 
carries  sunshine  with  him  wherever  he  goes, 
and  many  of  our  hours  he  has  beguiled  and 
made  to  pass  less  wearily  by  his  pleasant 
smiles  and  cheerful  conversation.  And  that 
he  will  reap  a  harvest,  either  here  of  in  the 
better  land,  we  earnestly  pray. 

Since  then  our  dear  doctor,  on  the  third  of 
July,  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

"Asleep  in  Jesus — blessed  sleep, 
From  which  none  ever  wakes  to  weep — 
A  calm  and  undisturbed  repose, 
Unbroken  by  the  last  of  foes." 

No  language  can  describe  the  anguish  of 
my  heart  when  the  truth  broke  upon  my  ear, 
that  my  dear  friend  was  no  more.  These  Ymc$ 
may  better  describe  my  feelings  : 

Thou,  too,  dear  friend,  hath  pass'd  away 
E'cn  as  the  decline  of  setting  day; 
Thy  smiles  no  more  will  greet  me  here, 
Or  thy  music  tones  my  spirit  cheer. 
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Ecch  day  in  sadness  now  I  spend — 
I  hear  not  thy  footstep,  noble  friend ; 
No  counsel  kind  to  me  is  given ; 
Thy  spirit's  found  a  home  in  heaven. 

Seraphims  called  thee  from  earth  away, 
To  dwell  in  the  light  of  celestial  day ; 
Thy  sorrows  are  o'er,  thy  spirit  doth  roam, 
The  blissful  shores  of  thy  heavenly  home. 

1  must  not  neglect  to  mention  the  kindness 
of  Miss  A.  Schofield.  She  is  one  of  those 
angels  of  mercy — cheering  the  sad  and  af- 
flicted— whose  only  aim  is  to  do  her  Master's 
will.  The  Kev.  Dr.  Bowen  and  wife  have 
been  among  our  best  friends.  They  have  ad- 
ministered to  our  wants  in  time  of  need. 

There  are  two  others  who  are  worthy  of 
mentioning — Dr.  Christopher  Johnson  and 
Dr.  Brown.  These  are  ever  ready  to  respond 
to  our  call ;  they  have  rendered  great  assist- 
ance to  our  Institution.  There  are  many 
other  kind  friends  whom  I  have  found,  but 
space  will  not  permit  me  to  mention  them. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Day,  one  of  my  schoolmates, 
has  recently  given  to  the  public  "  Incidents  in 
the  Life  of  a  Blind  Girl."  It  is  touchingly 
written,  and  goes  to  the  heart,  awakening  re- 
sponses  of  pleasure   and    sympathy,    and   is 
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pronounced  "by  all  who  have  read  it,  to  be  an 
exceedingly  interesting  work. 

I  love  to  recall  those  pleasant  hours  which  1 
have  spent  in  Prof.  Loughery's  society.  He 
was  very  facetious,  and  would  often  narrate  to 
us  his  school  days  in  the  Institution.  He  said, 
"On  visiting  days  the  visitors  would  stand 
around  in  the  workshop,  where  the  boys  were 
employed  at  various  kinds  of  work,  and  talk 
so  loudly  about  them  that  they  could  be  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  room.  They  must  have 
thought  they  were  deaf  as  well  as  blind. 
They  would  ask  them  a  number  of  foolish 
questions,  and  as  he  was  full  of  mischief,  he 
was  always  ready  to  give  them  a  ridiculous 
answer.  He  was  one  day  making  a  large 
horse-brush  ;  there  were  two  ladies  standing 
by,  and  one  said  to  the  other,  c  I  wonder  if  he 
knows  what  he  is  making.'  So  they  asked 
him  if  he  knew  what  kind  of  a  brush  that 
was.  He  said,  '  0  yes,  it  is  a  tooth  brush. ' 
Once,  in  traveling,  a  gentleman  asked  him 
how  he  managed  to  shave,  if  he  had  not  raised 
looking-glasses.  '  0  yes,  we  have  raised  ones, 
where  we  can  feel  ourselves.'  The  gentleman 
exclaimed  with  astonishment,  'What  inven- 
tions there  are  in  our  days.'     A  blind  lady 
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was  showing  visitors  through  the  Institution. 
She  was  asked  a  number  of  questions,  among 
them  they  asked  her  how  she  managed  to  eat. 
She  replied,  '  Very  easy — we  have  a  cord  at' 
tached  to  the  plate,  and  fastened  to  our  mouth  ; 
then  we  pass  the  victuals  along  the  string  until 
it  reaches  the  mouth.'  " 

It  astonishes  me  when  these  foolish  questions 
are  asked  by  well  read  persons.  These,  per- 
haps, would  not  have  been  wondered  at  were 
they  asked  in  the  age  in  which  Homer  lived. 
They  surely  could  not  have  read  of  those 
blind  men  who  made  the  age  in  which  they 
lived  illustrious  for  their  talents.  The  mathe- 
maticians, the  historians,  Milton  and  Homer, 
the  celebrated  poets  and  others — but  space 
will  not  allow  me  to  enumerate  them — whose 
fame  and  works  will  sound  from  age  to  age. 

I  am  now  about  to  speak  of  some  of  our 
men  of  the  present  day.  This  brief  sketch  of 
Joseph  Brown  Smith's  life  will  give  my  read- 
ers an  idea  of  what  his  abilities  were. 

Mr.  Milburn,  who  is  not  a  stranger  to  the 
public,  is  an  honor  to  his  country,  and  to  the 
class  in  which  God  has  assigned  his  lot.  His 
lecture  on  the  blind  is  so  beautiful,  that  with 
the  kind  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
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Derby  &  Jackson,  of  New  York,  I  will  copy 
it..  It  is  entitled  "  Songs  in  the  Night,  or  the 
Triumph  of  Genius  over  Blindness." 

I  feel  that  a  tribute  of  gratitude  is  due  to 
the  sunny  clime  that  has  sheltered  me  for 
some  years,  and  where  I  now  enjoy  many 
great  blessings.  To  the  spot  I  have  best 
known  I  would  say,  "God  bless  Baltimore; 
shower  down  upon  her  rich,  choice  blessings, 
and  may  peace  and  plenty  ever  abide  within 
her  borders. 

'No  need  hast  thou,  0  Baltimore, 
Of  monuments  to  mark  thy  shore — 
While  roll  the  waves  of  Chesapeake, 
The  future  of  thy  faith  shall  speak.'  " 

For  this  land  and  nation  I  would  wish  pros- 
perity, peace,  and  plenty  ever  to  rest  upon  it, 
and  faith,  hope,  and  love  to  be  the  motto  of  its 
sons  and  daughters. 

In  the  Institution  I  have  met  with  many 
kind  friends,  but  none  better  or  truer  than  my 
beloved  schoolmates.  The  bonds  of  affection 
are  drawn  closely  around  us,  and  the  severing 
of  a  .single  one  would  fill  the  heart  with  sor- 
row. Only  a  few  months  ago  one  of  our 
number,  beloved  for  his  many  good  traits  of 
character,  bade  us  good-bye,  went  to  his  child- 
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hood's  home,  and  in  a  few  short  weeks  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus. 

As  weary  children  to  their  mother's  care 
Hasten,  like  birds,  unto  the  paient  nest, 

Kneel  by  her  side  and  say  their  evening  prayer, 
Then  Ml  asleep,  close  nestled  to  her  breast. 

Even  so  God's  children,  coming  to  the  eve 
Of  life's  last  weary  day,  pray  him.  to  keep 

With  his  kind  care  the  dear  ones  they  must  leave, 
And  then  "He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

We  mourned  for  him,  but  not  hopelessly; 
lie  died  with  Jesus'  name  upon  his  lips  and  a 
firm  hope  of  immortality  beyond  the  grave — 
a  resurrection  unto  eternal  life. 

Schoolmates,  we  have,  in  journeying  through 
this  world,  difficulties  to  contend  with  which 
arc  only  peculiar  to  ourselves  ;  but  others  have 
encountered  and  overcome  the  same  trials, 
and  many  persons  of  the  present  day  have 
surmounted  great  obstacles,  and  are  now  emi- 
nent]/ successful  in  different  spheres  of  life. 
The?!  be  encouraged  to  press  forward  in  the 
discharge  of  every  duty  and  the  prize  will  be 

"Uplift  thy  brow, 
And  by  the  glory  of  the  inward  light 
Which  falls  on  nature's  dial  night  and  day, 
Mark  out  thy  journey  to  the  realm  of  love." 
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And  now,  gentle  reader,  the  sun  lias  almost 
set ;  its  bright  beams  are  gilding  the  western 
horizon  with  tints  of  purple  and  gold,  while 
light,  fleecy  clouds,  with  beautiful  silver  lin- 
ings, are  blending  harmoniously  with  the 
scene.  It  is  a  sweet  picture,  but  turn  from  it 
and 

"Listen  to  the  heart.     It  hath  a  sigh 
That  the  world  heeds  not,  an  inwoven  mesh 
Of  hidden  harp-strings.     If  thou' It  hold  thy  breath, 
And  with  a  meek  and  noiseless  footstep  glide 
Down  the  sad  pathways  of  humanity. 
Then  sbalt  thou  hear  from  every  passing  breeze, 
The  sigh  of  souls  that  have  no  comforter, 
Soft  echoed  joys,  as  from  a  grass  bird's-aest, 
And  broken  strains  of  sublunary  hope, 
'Till  feeling  in  thyself  the  quickening  tide 
Of  sympathy  for  ail  whom  God  hath  made, 
Thou  lovest  the  hand  that  rules  these  harmoaicg. 

So  listen  that  the  monotone  of  self 

May  die  away,  and  with  Creation's  soag, 

Of  man3r  parts,  thine  own  sweet  praise  ascend, 

Until  thou  join  the  harpers  round  the  throne." 
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And  there  shall  be  no  night  there. — Rev.  xxii,  5. 

We  are  to  consider  the  life  and  character 
of  one  to  whom,  so  far  as  the  outward  eye  was 
concerned,  in  this  world  it  was  always  night ; 
to  whom,  as  to  the  great  Christian  poet,  re- 
turned not,  with  the  returning  seasons. 

"Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,   or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine." 

To  our  brother,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
it  was  all  night,  ever-during  dark  ;  outwardly, 
not  inwardly,  for  within  shone  celestial  light 
which  Milton  invoked,  and  which  his  mind, 
through  all  its  powers,  did  irradiate.  And 
now  he  has  gone  to  the  world  where  there  is 
no  night ;  which  needs  not  the  light  of  the 
sun,  or  the  moon,  for  the  glory  of  God  light- 
ens it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. 
What  a  change  from  ever-during  darkness  to 
ever-during  day  !    In  view  of  the  great  transi- 
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tion,  the  cloud  of  earthly  sorrow  loses  its 
gloom — the  death  messenger  is  transfigured 
into  the  Father's  angel,  sent  to  lead  His  child, 
not  into  the  dark  valley,  but  through  the  dark 
valley  to  the  heavenly  home.  May  the  light 
of  that  home  rest  upon  us  as  we  dwell  on  the 
memory  of  our  beloved  friend. 

Joseph  Brown  Smith  was  born  in  Dover,  N. 
H.,  March  14th,  1823.  At  birth  his  sight 
was  perfect,  but  ere  a  week  had  passed  a  dis- 
ease fastened  upon  his  eyes,  which  resulted  in 
total,  incurable  blindness. 

When  three  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father. 
His  mother  then  removed  to  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.,  where  he  lived  six  years.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period,  1832,  he  went  to  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  Mass.  There 
he  spent  eight  years.  In  1840  he  entered 
Harvard  University,  and  passing  through  the 
regular  collegiate  course,  graduated  in  1844. 
In  September  of  that  year  he  came  to  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and  resided  here  until  his  death, 
May  Gth,  1859.  He  was  twice  married — to 
Elizabeth  Jane  Cone,  August  9th,  1846,  who 
died  June  14th,  1851,  and  to  Sarah  J.  Nash, 
July  26th,  1853 — and  he  has  left  two  sons, 
the  elder,  the  child  of  the  first  marriage,  bear- 
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ing  the  name  of  the  great  composer,  Joseph 
Hayden  ;  the  3'ounger,  called  for  one  whom 
our  brother  regarded  with  warm  affection,  and 
profound  respect — Bryce  Patten. 

Our  friend's  life  on  earth  was  brief,  covering 
a  little  more  than  half  the  period  which  the 
Psalmist  assigns  humanity.  He  died  at  thirty- 
six,  the  same  age  at  which  the  immortal  son 
of  music,  Mozart,  was  called  to  the  spiritual 
world.  But  though  he  died  young,  the  record 
of  his  life  will  show  that  he  lived  long.  There 
is  a  Latin  inscription,  which  I  remember  to 
have  met  with  many  years  ago,  very  short, 
consisting  of  three  words,  epigrammatic,  rich 
in  significance.  Translated  it  reads,  u  he  lived 
while  he  lived."  The  idea  thus  tersely  ex- 
pressed, is  essentially  the  same  that  is  pre- 
sented in  the  famous  lines  of  Festus : 

"We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best;" 

presented,  also,  in  impressive  and  beautiful 
form  by  one  who  lived  centuries  before  the 
author  of  Festus,  the  gifted  writer  of  the 
"  Wisdom  of  Solomon/ '  who,  speaking  of  the* 
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righteous  man  called  away  by  an  early  death, 
says  that  "  he,  being  made  perfect  in  a  short 
time,  fulfilled  a  long  time,  for  honorable  age 
is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length  of  time, 
nor  that  is  measured  by  number  of  years,  but 
wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto  men,  and  an 
unspotted  life  is  old  age." 

Judged  by  this  standard,  our  friend  lived 
long.  He  thought  much,  he  felt  nobly,  he 
acted  well.  No  one  who  knew  his  life  in  the 
aim  to  which  it  was  consecrated,  in  the  fervor 
with  which  it  was  animated,  would  hesitate  to 
declare  that  "  he  lived  while  he  lived." 

We  have  glanced  at  the  dates,  the  externals 
of  his  existence,  at  the  circumstances,  the  sur- 
roundings, the  scaffolding,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
building,  but  the  building  itself  we  have  not 
yet  seen.  God  maketh  us  all  builders.  Day 
by  day,  hour  by  hour,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, we  are  raising  and  shaping  the  build- 
ing which  we  are.  What  was  the  structure 
raised  by  our  friend?  What  was  his  life,  his 
real,  essential  life?  What  sort  of  a  man,  and 
how  much  of  a  man  was  he  ? 

To  my  thinking  he  was  very  much  of  a  man, 
and  his  life  was  remarkable  alike  in  spirit  and 
in  result.     He  was   endowed  by  the  Creator 
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with  a  mind  active  and  vigorous,  a  memory 
very  retentive  and  capacious.  From  early 
childhood  he  was  marked  for  his  love,  his 
yearning  for  knowledge.  Sent  to  school  very 
young,  when  but  four  years  of  age,  he  was  se 
fortunate  as  to  have  for  his  teacher  a  lady  whc 
had  a  just  view  of  education,  its  spirit  and  its 
aim — who  desired  for  him  a  round  symmetri- 
cal, healthy  development,  and  whose  school- 
room was  pervaded  by  the  affecttonateness 
which  makes  the  charm  of  a  home. 

Highly  favored,  too,  was  he  in  the  influences 
exerted  upon  him  in  the  Sabbath  school.  He 
was  a  pupil  in  the  school  connected  with  the 
South  Church,  Portsmouth,  one  of  the  earliest 
Sunday  Schools  established  in  Kew  England, 
and  which,  from  the  outset,  has  been  blessed 
in  having  in  its  corps  of  teachers  men  and 
women  of  large,  highly  cultivated,  richly 
adorned  minds,  deeper  interested  in  religion, 
and  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Scriptures. — 
The  influence  of  that  school,  which,  was  felt 
throughout  his  life,  was  always  regarded  by 
his  devoted,  watchful  mother  as  one  of  his 
choicest  blessings. 

When  nine  years  of  age  lie  was  placed,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
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in  Boston,  which  not  only  was  one  of  the  first 
Institutions  of  the  kind,  in  point  of  time,  in 
our  country,  hut  which,  from  its  high  charac- 
ter, and  its  marked  success,  has  rendered  in- 
estimable service  in  hehalf  of  the  education 
of  the  Wind  all  over  the  land.  There  he  came 
in  contact  with  that  clear-minded,  penetrating, 
wonderfully  energetic  and  energizing  man,  Dr. 
Howe,  who  saw  what  was  in  the  hoy,  and  de- 
termined that  it  shouM  he  fully  brought  out, 
not  oaly  for  the  child's  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  class  whom  he  represented. 

Under  the  general  fiupervision,  often  under 
the  direct  instruction  of  that  gifted  man,  who, 
whether  i»i  Greece,  fighting  for  the  independ- 
ence of  thfct  heroic  land,  or  in  America,  help- 
ing Laura  Eridgman,  in  spite  of  blindness, 
deafness,  and  dumbness,  to  enter  the  domain 
of  knowledge,  and  walk*  happily  therein,  was 
always  a  liviag  man.  He  prosecuted  his 
studies  until,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was 
prepared  to  enter  Harvard  University. 

Through  that  venerable  Institution  he 
passed  with  credit  to  himself,  and  received, 
at  the  expiration  of  his  course,  his  diploma, 
which  his  children  will  preserve  with  pride 
and  gratitude,  not  only  because  their  father 
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fairly  earned  it  and  was  rightfully  entitled  to 
't,  but  because  it  is  proof  and  enduring  testi- 
Aionial  of  the  interesting  and  encouraging  fact, 
that  he  was  the  first  totally  blind  man  who 
ever  graduated  at  any  University  in  our 
land. 

Such  were  the  educational  privileges  enjoyed 
by  our  brother.  Does  any  one  now  ask  how 
much  he  profited  by  them — whether  he  merely 
had  them  or  really  used  them,  and  by  faithful 
use  converted  privileges  into  blessings,  possi- 
bilities of  culture  into  actualities  of  develop- 
ment and  attainment  ?  I  will  not  only  answer 
the  question  by  saying  that  he  was  a  faithful 
student,  an  earnest  thinker,  a  patient  and 
eager  seeker  for  knowledge  to  the  very  last 
day  of  his  life  on  earth,  but  I  will  point  the 
inquirer  to  positive  results.  Our  friend  was 
a  good  scholar  in  Latin,  Greek,  -and  Mathe- 
matics ;  he  was  a  proficient  in  French  and 
German,  both  of  which  languages  he  under- 
stood well,  and  spoke  fluently,  and  had  quite 
a  wide  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
best  English  literature. 

If  these  are  not  respectable  attainments, 
creditable  acquirements,  then,  I  think,  those 
of  us  who  have  been  favored  with  sight,  aa 
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well  as  with  educational  facilities,  had  better 
put  our  hands  on  our  lips  and  bow  our  heads 
to  the  dust.  Does  any  one  say,  he  did  very 
well,  considering  he  was  a  blind  man  ?  Have 
you,  my  friend,  considering  your  greater  privi- 
leges, done  better?  Nay,  have  you  actually 
done  as  well?  Have  you  accomplished  as 
much? 

Through  our  brother's  mental  world  ran  a 
clear,  pure  stream  of  poetry,  upon  the  banks 
of  which  grew  many  a  beautiful  and  fragrant 
flower,  over  whose  waters  hung  many  a  grace- 
fully bending  tree,  where  the  birds  of  song 
nestled  and  warbled  sweetly.  How  graceful 
are  the  lines  addressed  by  him  in  the  name  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  to 
the  members  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature : 

"Listen  to  the  simple  carol 

Which  our  lips  delight  to  sing; 
Of  the  school  your  hands  have  planted 

We  have  come,  some  fruit  to  bring ; 
Come  with  faces  all  illumined 

By  the  beams  your  care  supplies — 
Beams  of  knowledge,  which  your  kindness, 

Pours  upon  our  mental  eye3. 

Only  those  can  tell  who've  felt  it, 

What  a  darksome  night  was  ours, 
Only  such,  be  truly  thankful 

For  the  light  that  wakes  our  powera ; 
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May  the  light  which  you  have  kindled, 

Spread  its  radiance  everywhere, 
Till  the  blessings  we  are  reaping 

All  our  sightless  brothers  share. 

In  the  caves  of  old  Kentucky, 

Forms  of  awful  grandeur  stand 
Wrapt  about  with  rayless  darkness, 

Moulded  by  Jehovah's  hand ; 
Yet  if  light  stream  in  upon  them, 

0  !  what  beauties  are  displayed — 
So  the  wealth  within  us  hidden, 

"We  discover  by  your  aid." 

Thus  far  no  allusion  has  been  made  to  our 
brother's  talents  and  attainments  in  that  de- 
partment in  which,  by  universal  acknowledge- 
ment, he  was  pre-eminent.  His  rare  sensi- 
tiveness to  musical  impression  was  shown  in 
the  manifest  effect  of  certain  strains  heard  by 
him  when  not  more  than  six  months  old.  At 
eighteen  months  he  could  sing  three  tunes. 
When  nine  years  of  age  he  composed  a  march. 
So  fond  of  musical  thought  and  expression 
was  he,  that  when  a  mere  child  he  was  often 
overheard  composing  in  his  sleep.  Sometimes, 
when  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  ten, 
strains  and  tunes  taught  him  by  his  instructor 
would  escape  him — not  often,  indeed,  for  his 
memory   seldom   let  anything  pass  from  Us 
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tenacious  grasp — and  he  would  try  in  vain  be- 
fore going  to  bed  to  recall  them.  In  his  sleep 
they  would  come,  as  if  conscious  that  having 
once  been  given  him  they  had  no  right  to  leave 
him  long,  and  then  he  would  rise,  go  to  the 
piano,  and,  like  a  true  poet  or  sculptor,  em- 
body them,  not  in  words  or  marble,  but  in  har- 
mony. Beautiful,  impressive,  is  the  picture 
thus  presented  to  the  mental  eye  of  that  sight- 
less boy,  at  the  still  midnight  hour,  rising 
from  his  couch,  groping  his  way  to  the  instru- 
ment, and  with  the  fingers  of  a  child,  but  the 
soul  of  a  master,  bidding  it  give  form  to  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  which  came,  in  the 
silence  of  earth,  from  the  world  of  harmony, 
direct  and  pure  to  his  soul. 

Not  far  from  the  time  when  he  entered  col- 
lege he  composed  an  overture,  which  was 
performed  by  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music, 
and  which  was  deeply  interesting,  not  only  as 
a  manifestation  of  his  rare  susceptibility  and 
extraordinary  capacity,  but  also  of  the  won- 
derful knowledge  even  then  possessed  of  the 
deep,  intricate  science  of  music.  Few  of  us 
are  so  highly  favored  as  to  be  musically  en- 
dowed, and  we  seldom  realize  how  marvellous 
a  thing  music  is  ;  that  it  is  a  fine  art,  the 
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finest  perhaps  of  all  arts,  inasmuch  as  "it 
expresses  feelings  and  yearnings  to  which  no 
words  can  be  given/'  and  is  commissioned  to 
reveal  and  interpret  the  purest,  most  etherial 
and  most  delicate  emotions  of  the  soul  ;  that 
it  is  also  an  exact  and  profound  science,  whicb 
great  mathematicians  like  Euclid  and  Newtor 
have  delighted  to  investigate.  "Everything 
in  music/'  says  Henry  Ware,  in  his  beautiful 
essay  on  the  Poetry  of  Mathematics,  "  is  the 
result  of  mathematical  laws,  and  is  reducible 
to  mathematical  calculations.  A  melodioio 
sound  is  but  the  conformity  to  certain  mathe- 
matical principles  of  vibrations  in  a  cord  or  c, 
column  of  air.  as  capable  of  measurement  and 
calculation  as  the  properties  of  a  Grecian  col- 
umn ;  the  very  cords  of  the  piano  being  strung 
upon  one  of  the  conic  sections — and  all  har- 
mony results  from  arithmetical  combinations 
and  properties  as  rigidly  observed  as  in  the 
working  of  any  problem  of  equations.  Alge- 
bra itself  is  not  more  strictly  mathematical 
than  the  science  of  concord  and  discord." 

This  science  our  friend  thoroughly  under- 
stood. "  He  has,"  said  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished musical  artists  of  our  city  years 
ago,  "  the.  best  knowledge  of  the  theory  o+ 
music  of  any  one  west  of  the  mountains." 
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With  so  fine  a  susceptibility  to  the  influence 
of  music,  with  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of 
its  principles,  he  was  eminently  fitted  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  music  of  the  highest  or- 
der. In  that  he  reveled.  His  soul  responded 
to  the  songs  and  choral  symphonies  in  which 
the  great  masters  gave  expression  to  thoughts 
and  emotions  too  vast  for  words,  too  deep  for 
tears.  Through  all  the  depths  and  intricacies 
of  the  compositions  of  Handel,  and  Haydn, 
'  and  Beethoven,  with  unerring  instinct  he  dis- 
cerned, and  with  the  joy  of  a  kindred  spirit 
delighted  to  follow,  the  law  which  caused  all 
parts  of  their  creations  to  move  in  sublime 
harmony — joy  like  that  of  the  intelligent  and 
devout  astronomer,  who  discerns  the  law  in 
obedience  to  which  suns  and  moons  and  stars 
move  in  unfailing  concord,  and  who  rejoices  in 
the  music  with  which  they  hymn  the  Creator's 
praise  as  they  perform  their  parts  in  the  uni- 
verse, the  great  oratorio  of  God. 

Such  were  the  rare  musical  powers  and 
attainments  of  this  gifted  friend — and  how 
kindly  and  faithfully  he  employed  them,  there 
are  many  to  testify  with  swelling  hearts.  The 
private  pupils  whom  he  patiently  instructed  ; 
all  connected  with  that  noble  institution,  that 
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home,  rather,  of  the  blind,  for  such  the  spirit 
which  pervades  it  makes  it  worthy  to  be  called, 
to  which  he  consecrated  fourteen  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life,  and  for  whose  members  he 
labored  with  the  fidelity  of  an  earnest,  con- 
scientious, Christian  teacher ;  we,  who  for 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath  for  more  than  thirteen 
years  have  had  ever  new  occasion  to  know  how 
much  the  organ  can  add  to  the  .beauty,  tho 
impressiveness,  and  the  power  of  public  wor- 
ship when  presided  over  by  one  to  whom  it 
unreservedly  offers  its  exhaustless  treasures  of 
harmony,  and  who,  in  the  spirit  of  the  true 
worshipper,  consecrates  those  treasures  to  the 
Lord.  The  members  of  the  choir,  with  whom 
he  was  connected  for  these  many  years  as  a 
brother,  for  whom,  as  he  told  me  shortly  be- 
fore he  died,  he  had  intended,  had  not  his 
strength  failed  him,  to  compose  a  piece  as  a 
parting  gift,  and  who  would  have  valued  such 
a  piece  as  above  all  price,  though  not  needed 
as  a  remembrancer,  for  they  can  ne\er  forget 
him — all,  all  can  testify  to  the  faithful  use 
made  of  his  glorious  powers. 

Noble  powers  he  possessed,  and  nobly  were 
they  employed.  It  was  his  aim  'to  maintain 
himself  in  manly  independence,  and  to  inspirit 
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the  blind  with  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of 
self-support.  To  this  aim  he  was  true,  and 
he  succeeded  in  it.  When  he  left  college  it 
was  with  the  determination,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  to  make  his  way  as  a  man  through 
the  world.  He  girded  himself  up  for  his  work 
and  pursued  it  with  energy,  industry,  and 
tireless  perseverance.  Many  and  formidable 
were  the  obstacles  before  him.  He  was  un- 
used to  the  ways  of  men — sometimes  he  was 
precipitate  in  action,  sometimes  he  erred  in 
judgment,  and  failed  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advice  of  others  whose  practical  experience 
and  skill  were  greater  than  his  own,  but  his 
aim  was  high,  his  fortitude  unfaltering.  At 
times  he  was  perplexed  with  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties, for  like  many  seeing  people  he  could 
not  easily  learn  the  art  of  making  a  little 
money  go  a  great  way — but  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  disheartened  by  no  difficulties,  and 
he  looked  all  his  obligations  manfully  in  the 
face.  He  gradually  learned  the  lesson  of 
economy,  not  easy  for  most  of  us  to  learn,  and 
was  faithful  to  it.  With  the  heartfelt  co-ope- 
ration of  his  wife,  expenses  were  brought 
strictly  within  their  means  ;  rigid  self-denial 
was  practiced,  debt  after  debt  was  paid,  a  little 
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piece  of  ground  was  bought,  and  there  was  a 
cheering  expectation  of  securing,  in  a  few 
years,  as  the  result  of  his  high-principled  in- 
dustry, a  homestead  for  his  family.  This  was 
the  bright  prospect  two  years  ago  ;  then  sick- 
ness came — the  younger  child  was  for  months 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  his  own  health 
failed  ;  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  private 
pupils,  and  his  resources  were  necessarily  di- 
minished, while  his  expenses  were  increased. 
But  his  heart  failed  not,  nor  was  his  trust  in 
God  weakened. 

When  I  think  of  him,  bearing  with  sweet 
meekness  his  burden  of  disease  and  pain — 
long  protracted  disease,  and  often  severe  pain 
—sending  from  his  bed  of  sickness  messages 
to  his  pupils  in  the  Institution,  whom  he 
cherished  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  bidding  them 
by  the  love  they  bore  him,  and  by  the  duty 
they  owed  themselves,  rigidly  to  observe  every 
law  of  health,  and  strictly  to  guard  against 
the  danger  to  which  he  felt  the  blind  are 
especially  exposed,  of  overtasking  the  diges- 
tive powers.  When  I  recall  him  as  he  appeared 
in  his  season  of  health,  walking  with  quick, 
elastic  step,  full  of  buoyancy  and  hope,  with 
his  ready  wit,  his  happy  repartee,  his  amusing 
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pun,  his  earnest,  cheerful  performance  of  the 
work  given  him  to  do,  going  with  staff  in 
hand  in  the  morning  to  the  Blind  Asylum,  in 
the  afternoon  almost  to  the  extreme  western 
limit  of  the  city  ;  and  doing  all  this  in  spite 
of  an  infirmity  which  many  would  regard  as 
justifying,  if  not  necessitating  inaction  and 
helplessness,  I  am  filled  with  admiration.  His 
life  was  one  of  true  heroism,  a  battle  nobly 
waged,  a  victory  gloriously  won.  He  had  a 
right  to  speak  as  he  did  in  his  ode  to  the  blind, 
for  the  spirit,  which  breathes  through  those 
animating  lines  is  the  spirit  which  filled  and 
energized  his  whole  being  : 

"Courage,  Brothers,  you've  a  battle 

Long  as  life,   which  must  be  won  ; 
Cease  repining,  up  and  arm  you, 

'Tis  a  brother  bids  you  on. 
Fear  not,  faint  not,  though  obstructions 

All  around  your  way  be  cast ; 
He  who  climbs  the  highest  mountain 

Breathes  the  purest  air  at  last. 

Though  the  ignorant  misjudge  you, 

Fear  your  honest  skill  to  try, 
Coldly  view  each  earnest  effort, 

Unassisted  by  the  eye. 
Blame  them  not ;  with  cheerful  spirit 

Labor  on,  and  they  shall  find 
That  by  far  the  clearer  vision 

Is  the  vision  of  the  mind. 
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Though  the  words  of  idle  pity 

Oft  you  be  compelled  to  hear, 
All  around  you  other  v&ices 

Whisper  hope,  your  souls  to  cheer. 
Sharpen  to  their  utmost  compass, 

Cunning  hand  and  ear  refined, 
Instruments  of  power  unmeasured, 

Noble  inlets  to  the  mind. 

Cultivate  the  field  within  you, 

Look  above  for  sun  and  rain, 
Till  from  out  its  ample  furrows 

Springeth  up  life's  golden  grain. 
Oh,  remove  the  cloud  of  sadness 

Which  too  oft- your,  features  wear; 
Lo  !  the  world  of  Art  and  Science 

Offers  you  its  joy  to  share. 

Think  what  spirits  of  your  number, 

Tearing  off  the  veil  of  night, 
Roamed  at  will  the  vast  creation, 

Scanned  the  very  laws  of  light. 
Follow' d  in  the  wake  of  planets 

Flying  through  the  realms  of  space, 
And  with  wrapt,  ecstatic  vision, 

Gazed  on  heaven's  starry  face. 

Oh,  what  floods  of  living  Jieauty, 

Streaming  from  the  world'  of  tone, 
Pour  divinest  light  upon  you, 

Wealth  affording,  else  unknown. 
All  things  outward  and  internal, 

That  in  time  created  be, 
Wrould  your  spirits  heed,  are  playing 

One  perpetual  symphony. 
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Poesy  a  garland  weaveth, 
With  ideal  beauties,  fraught; 

Seek,   and  you  shall  surely  find  her, 
Now  her  true  domain  is  thought. 

Vanished  is  the  time  when  poets 

Drew  fair  pictures  with  their  tongues; 

Comes — is  here — the  day  of  action, 
Think — the  burden  of  its  songs. 

Work  and  think!    Let  each  new  blessing 

All  your  inmost  powers  incite, 
And  the  night  of  your  existence 

Many  a  star  shall  render  bright. 
Be  this  stirring  maxim  graven 

On  each  tablet  of  the  mind  : 
'Labor,  labor  omnia  vincit,' 

Lo  !  the  watchword  of  the  blind." 

These  lines  have  been  printed  in  raised  let- 
ters for  the  pupils  of  the  Boston  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  They  will  make  their  way 
speedily  to  every  Institution — they  will  become 
familiar  to  the  delicate  touch  of  all  educated 
blind  persons,  who,  receiving  the  spirit  which 
pervades  them  into  their  hearts,  will  take 
courage,  and  walk  serenely  and  cheerfully  on. 

The  life  which  reveals  its  soul  in  these  lines 
was  not  only  remarkable  in  itself,  but  was 
peculiarly  and  most  closely  connected  with  the 
best  interests,  with  the  highest  educational 
privileges  of  the  blind  ;  for  not  only  was  he 
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who  lived  it  oiig  of  the  earliest  pupils  at  one 
of  the  first  established  institutions  in  our 
country,  not  only  was  he  a  devoted  and  suc- 
cessful teacher  in  another  admirable  institution 
for  fourteen  years,  but  during  his  own  pupil- 
age he  was  the  one,  above  all  others,  whom 
Dr.  Howe,  loved  to  take  with  him  on  the  jour- 
neys which  he  made  for  the  purpose  of  awaken- 
ing an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
as  a  living  illustration  of  what  education  could 
do  for  them. 

A  life  from  whose  deep  experience  those 
stirring  lines  came  must  have  been  blessed  by 
the  presence  and  power  of  religion.  He  was 
a  sincere,  heartfelt  Christian.  He  loved  the 
Bible  dearly.  Eight  years  ago  he  connected 
himself  with  the  church.  In  an  earnest, 
humble  and  devout  spirit  he  made  the  Chris- 
tian profession  and  sought  to  live  in  harmony 
with  it.  His  religion  entered  into  and  perva- 
ded his  life.  Its  power  was  strikingly  mani- 
fest in  his  sickness  and  death.  There  was  no 
fear,  no  impatience  to  go  or  unwillingness  to 
stay — there  was  perfect  healthiness  of  feeling, 
no  unnatural  excitement,  nothing  morbid — 
nis  interest  was  fresh  and  strong  in  both 
worlds  ;  he  had  the  newspapers  read  to  him 
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up  to  the  clay  preceding  his  death  day  ;  lie 
spoke  with  serenity  and  trust  of  the  immortal 
life.  His  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  was 
perfect  for  life  and  death,  for  time  and  eternity. 
True  to  his  feelings,  exactly  expressive  of 
his  faith  were  the  lines  composed  "by  him  when 
he  thought  that  his  life  on  earth  would  end 
in  a  few  days,  perhaps  hours. 

HYMN, 

Composed  for  my  beloved  Pupils  of  the  Kentucky 
Institution  for  the  Blind 

Afraid  to  die!    0,  idle  fear! 
Since  God,  our  Father,  is  so  near, 
With  loving  arras  to  clasp  the  soul, 
Released  from  pain  and  earth's  control. 

Afraid  to  die!    0,  idle  thought! 

Since  Christ  the  immortal  life  hath  brought 

So  clearly  to  our  enraptured  eyes, 

How  can  we  shrink  from  Paradise. 

Afraid  to  die !    0,   idle  words ! 
Some  we  have  loved  are  now  the  Lord's — 
They  long  to  share  the  joys  they  know 
With  us  who  still  remain  below. 

Afraid  to  die !    No,  Father,  no ! 
When  Thou  shalt  call,  I'll  gladly  go; 
In  death  or  life  I  would  be  thine, 
And  to  thy  will  my  own  resign. 
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He  died  in  his  mother's  arms.  Reclining 
there  he  said:  "I  am  almost  gone."  With 
heart  sustained  by  holy  faith  she  was  strength- 
ened to  say:  "  Gone,  gone — yes,  you  are 
going  home,  homo  to  God.  He  gave  j^ou  to 
me  and  I  give  you  back  to  Him/'  And  when 
he  sweetly  breathed  his  last  she  said:  "He 
has  fallen  asleep." 

Christian  mother,  Christian  son.  Christian 
life,  Christian  death !  Oh,  blessed  faith,  to 
which  immortality  is  real,  before  whose  light 
the  gloom  of  death  fades  away,  and  the  soul 
rests  in  Jesus  and  in  God. 

"  I  shall  see,"  he  said  with  deep  emphasis, 
"  I  shall  see  when  I  reach  the  world  of  light." 
He  has  reached  it ;  he  sees  with  unbeclouded 
vision  ;  the  unfolding  glories  of  heaven  are 
before  his  eye — the  celestial  harmonies  are 
filling  and  thrilling  his  soul. 

May  the  Heavenly  Father,  through  His 
holy  Spirit,  strengthen  us  to  live  as  becomes 
the  followers  of  Him  who  died  that  we  might 
live,  and  who  hath  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light. 
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Care,  with  its  microscopic  eye,  magnifies 
our  petty  troubles,  and  a  complaining  mur- 
mur becomes  the  ordinary  tone  of  voice.  As 
years  draw  on,  routine  robs  existence  of  its 
primal  freshness  ;  and  commonplace,  accepted 
as  a  destiny,  lays  on  us 

"A  weight  heavy  as.  frost  and  deep  almost  as  life." 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  expression  of  the 
human  face  divine  ;  but  from  what  little  I 
have  been  able  to  catch  of  it,  I  should  say  its 
prevailing  tone  when  in  repose,  is  one  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  discontent.  An  ear  that  has 
become  practised  and  delicate  through  neces- 
sity in  interpreting  the  moods  of  mind  by  the 
inflections  of  the  voice,  detects  on  every  hand 
in  these  most  subtle  exponents  of  character, 
the  presence  of  weariness  and  languor.  The 
world  freights  us  with   its  burdens,  and  we 
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Lear  them,  for  the  most  part,  at  best  with  a 
dogged  indifference.  The  spirit  hath  lost  its 
romance :  the  glory  and  the  dream  have  dis- 
appeared from  our  universe  ;  utilitarianism 
scouts  the  ideal  as  a  vagary,  and  we  plod 
through  the  cold,  unpoetic  earth,  saddened 
and  heavy  laden,  ofttimes  longing  for  the  rest 
of  the  last  silence. 

I  know  not  a  more  benign  office  than  the 
ministry  of  cheerfulness,  nor  one  more  needed. 

Will  you  suffer  me  then  to  read  you  a  lesson 
this  evening — a  lesson  of  content — strength 
and  hope  drawn  from  the  story  of  those  whose 
lot  has  been  far  more  drear  and  dismal  than 
your  own?  Such  have  been,  who  have  not 
found  the  world  a  workhouse  for  vagrants  and 
culprits  ;  nor  a  hospital  tenanted  by  pestilence 
and  helpless  misery  ;  nor  yet  a  Potter's  Field 
for  the  burial  of  paupers  ;  nor  an  amphithea- 
tre for  gladiatorial  exhibitions  ;  nor  a  tavern 
for  drunken  revelry,  followed  hard  by  deadly 
despair  ;  nor  a  Corso  in  carnival,  where  giddy 
folly  and  masquerading  mirth  are  bought  by 
a  long  Lent  of  vigil,  fast,  and  tearless  self- 
torture. 

Such  have  been,  who  have  found  the  world 
a  system  of  nice  adjustments  and  -beneficent 
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balances,  where  hearty  labor  receives  its  re- 
ward, and  patient  waiting  brings  the  watcher 
a  priceless  boon  ;  where  infirmity  finds  am- 
plest compensation ;  where  eternal  laws,  in 
their  silent  majesty,  are  enforcing  order,  re- 
storing chaos  to  harmony  and  bringing  out  of 
evil,  good. 

Such  have  been — affliction  could  not  subdue 
them,  nor  darkness  overwhelm  them.  Would 
that  the  chorus  of  their  full  voices  from  their 
historic  heights  might  fall  upon  our  ears  with 
such  stirring  power  that  we  should  be  roused 
from  lethargy  and  sloth  to  walk  our  way, 
however  rugged,  up  to  the  mountain  summits, 
where  for  all  the  valiant  are  crowns  and  robes 
and  palms  of  victory. 

Who  in  fitting  strains  shall  sing  the  praise 
of  light  ?  It  trembles  as  it  flows  in  sympa- 
thetic currents  through  the  deepening  dusk 
from  the  sweet  star  of  evening,  herald  of  that 
pomp  of  worlds  which  darkness  alone  reveals, 

"Piles  of  crystal  light, 
A  glorious  company  of  golden  streams, 
Lamps  of  celestial  ether  burning  bright, 
Suns  lighting  systems  with  their  joyous  beams." 

At  dawn  it  frets  and  glows  along  the  eastern 
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sic j  with  its  grey  hue,  and  then  its  purpling 
or  its  crimson  blush.  At  the  hush  of  summer 
mid-day,  in  country  places,  it  seems  to  flood 
the  firmament  and  earth  with  a  silent  sea  of 
glory.  Behind  the  retiring  storm,  it  builds 
across  the  heavens  the  triple  arch  of  beauty, 
not  in  token  of  the  tempest's  victory,  but  in 
pledge  that  floods  and  winds  shall  no  longer 
be  triumphant.  At  the  end  of  the  day's  cir- 
cuit, it  gathers  the  clouds  for  the  pageantry 
of  !>unset,  arrays  them  in  their  thousand  live- 
ries of  dazzling,  softening  radiance,  and  when 
the  bridegroom  clad  in  amber  robes  is  gone, 
sends  them  to  sleep,  or  to  float  beneath  a  star- 
wrought  canopy.  In  the  still  depths  beneath 
the  troubled  sea  it  works  its  strange  and  silent 
alchemy,  and  the  worthless  oyster  becomes  a 
pearl  of  price.  It  enshrines  itself  in  a  pebble, 
and  thenceforth  men  call  that  pebble  u  the 
mountain  of  light."  It  is  the  apocalypse  of 
the  universe.  And  when  you  would  render 
to  the  intellect  the  loftiest  thought  of.  God, 
you  say  that  he  is  Light,  and  in  Him  is  no 
darkness  at  all. 

But  why  with  my  poor  words  do  I  seek  to 
tell  its  praise,  when  those  of  a  master  are 
ready  to  our  purpose  ? 
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"  Hail,  holy  light,  offspring  of  Heaven,  first-bora, 
Or  of  the  eternal  co-eternal  beam ; 
May  I  express  thee  unblarned?   since  God  is  light, 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light, 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate ; 
Or  hear'st  thou  rather,  pure,  ethereal  stream, 
Whose  fountain,  who  shall  tell?     Before  the  sun, 
Before  the  Heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters,  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite!" 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  its  complement 
— the  most  complex  and  delicate  of  our  or- 
gans, with  its  lenses,  coats  and  humors,  con- 
stituting the  brain's  mouth,  to  drink  in  the 
ceaseless  tides  of  knowledge ;  its  receptacle, 
in  which  are  garnered  the  varied-  and  com- 
bined impressions  of  the  outer  world.  Won- 
derful and  fearful  organism,  the  human  eye, 
upon  whose  retina  of  a  pin's  head  size  is  mir- 
rored, in  exactest  proportion,  the  scope  of  the 
firmament  and  the  reach  of  the  earth,  with 
all  the  objects,  from  greatest  to  least,  which 
they  contain  !  What  fountains  of  benediction 
are  opened,  through  its  magic  spell,  to  the 
sons  of  men  1  Yet,  there  are  those  to  whom 
its  exercise  is  an  inscrutable  mystery ;  to  whom 
the   light  hath  ever  been  a  stranger.     The 
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daily  forms  of  vision,  to  you  so  dull  and  com- 
mon-place, would  by  them  be  prized  above  the 
wealth  of  empires.  The  ruddy  glow  of  the 
'hearth-side,  the  friend's  response  to  an  uttered 
thought,  the  deep  emotion,  which  telegraphs 
its  signal  to  the  cheek,  the  glance  of  unspeak- 
able affection,  which  beams  in  the  eye  of  wife 
or  child,  amid  household  cares,  and  joys,  the 
sympathy,  which  "is  our  human  nature's 
highest  dower,"  lendiDg  its  divine  expression 
to  the  face  of  clay — all  these  to  them  are  only 
names,  signifying  well-nigh  nothing. 

Yot  have  I  never  seen  or  read  of  a  morbid 
or  unhappy  blind  man.  A  tranquil  hope,  an 
assurance  imparting  quiet  animation,  renders 
tolerable  this  great  calamity.  Amid  the  trials 
of  their  lot,  the  ample  resources  of  our  nature, 
latent  and  undreamed  of  in  ordinary  life,  vin- 
dicate the  blessed  compensations  which  attest 
the  government  of  love. 

"Thus  are  God's  ways  vindicated ;  and  at  length  we  slowly 

gain, 
As  our  needs  dispel  our  blindness,  some  faint  .glimpse  of 

the  chain 
Which  connects  the  earth  with  heaveD,  right  with  wrong, 

and  good  with  ill — 
Links  in  one  harmonious  movement." 
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The  literature  of  this  subject  is  far  more 
copious  than  one  who  had  not  made  it  a  branch 
of  special  inquiry  would  imagine.  I  need  not 
Seek  to  pierce  the  mists  of  antiquity,  and  lay 
bare  the  deeds  of  those  to  whom  Milton  so 
touchingly  alludes,  nor  sometimes  forget- 

11  Those-  other  two  equalled  with  me  in  fate, 
So  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown — 
Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Maeonides, 
Tiresias  and  Phineas — prophets  old" — 

tearing  from  them  the  mythologic  mantle, 
with  which  the  Hellenic  imagination  invested 
them. 

Nor  would  space  serve  to  detail  the  lives  of 
Diodotus — Cicero's  preceptor  in  geometry  and 
Greek  philosophy — to  whose  excellence  and 
learning  the  orator  renders  his  grateful  tri- 
bute ;  nor  or  Didymus,  the  most  famous  man 
for  learning  in  Alexandria  in  his  time — (the 
4 th  century) — the  instructor  of  St.  Jerome — 
the  repute  of  whose  wisdom  and  sanctity  at- 
tracted the  stern  hermit,  St.  Anthony,  from 
his  desert  home  ;  nor  of  Democritus,  the  Gre- 
cian sage,  who  is  said  by  some  to  have  put  out 
his  eyes  that  he  might  prosecute  his  specula- 
tions to  greater  advantage.     Nor  yet,  may  I 
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Scapinelli,  who  stood  pre-eminent  among  his 
Italian  contemporaries  for  genius  and  learn- 
ing, filling  the  chair  of  poetry  and  eloquence 
in  the  universities  of  Pisa,  Modena,  Bologna, 
and  who  contributed  as  much  as  any  man  of 
the  period  to  the  revival  of  learning  ;  nor  of 
Hulderic  Schoenenbergen,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man scholar  and  professor  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  literature ;  nor  of  Nicasius  de 
Voerda,  and  Nicholas  Bacon — both  gentlemen 
of  the  Netherlands — who  by  their  erudition 
acquired  and  deserved  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
the  canon  and  civil  laws  ;  nor  of  the  Count 
le  Pagan,  father  of  the  modern  science  of 
fortification.  Time  would  fail  me  to  speak 
af  Francis  Salinus,  a  Spanish  musician  ;  or 
of  John  Sinclair,  an  English  performer  ;  or 
of  Dr.  Blacklock,  a  man  of  letters  ;  or  of  Anna 
Williams,  a  Welch  poetess,  and  protegee  of 
Dr.  Johnson ;  or  of  John  Wilson,  whose 
memory  seems  to  have  been  as  marvellous  as 
Magliabecchi's  own  ;  or  of  Holman,  the  tra- 
veler, who  made  a  circuit  of  the  earth,  visit- 
ing nearly  all  the  places  of  interest,  of  which 
he  has  given  agreeable  descriptions  in  his 
books  ;  or  of  hosts  of  others,,  who,  although 
with   darkness  and  with  dangers   compassed 
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round,  have  yet  won  distinction  in  their  re- 
spective spheres,  and  shown  how  man  can  tri- 
umph with  such  fearful  odds  against  him. 

My  desire  is  to  make  special  mention  of  a 
few,  who  are  entitled  to  our  regard  and  admi- 
ration, hy  the  noble  and  inspiring  lessons  they 
have  taught. 

Euler,  the  most  eminent  European  mathe- 
matician of  the  last  century,  lost  his  sight  by 
too  strenuous  application  to  his  studies,  at 
the  age  of  fifty- nine.  Undaunted,  however, 
by  this  calamity,  which  would  have  para- 
lyzed most  men's  energies,  he  prosecutes  with 
changeless  purpose,  his  scientific  inquiries  and 
calculations.  From  the  unbroken  gloom  is- 
sued a  number  of  his  most  remarkable  works  ; 
among  them  his  elements  of  algebra,  a  new 
theory  of  the  moon's  motions  with  tables, 
which  latter  are  considered  by  those  best  pre- 
pared to  judge,  a  prodigy  of  constant  industry 
and  unflagging  patience.  Cheerful  to  a  pro- 
verb, his  kindly  nature  shed  light  upon  all 
who  came  within  his  circle. 

Nicholas  Saunderson  was  born  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Thurston,  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1682. 
At  the  age  of  six  months,  he  lost  not  only  his 
sight  by  an  attack  of  the  small-pox,  but  even 
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Ills  eyes,  which  were  discharged  in  ahscesscs. 
The  father's  heart  softened  to  tenderness  to- 
ward the  afflicted  child,  and  notwithstanding 
he  was  only  a  poor  excise  officer,  with  narrow 
means,  he  determined  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  place  the  advantages  of  a  superior  educa- 
tion at  the  disposal  of  his  son.  Accordingly, 
ai  an  early  age  the  hoy  was  sent  to  school  in 
the  neighboring  village  of  Pennistoun.  Here 
he  made  astonishing  progress,  not  only  in 
English  but  also  in  Latin  and  Greek,  surpass- 
ing all  his  fellows  in  rapidity  of  acquisition, 
as  well  as  in  avaricious  retention  of  his  stores. 
He  early  became  so  apt  a  Latin  scholar,  that 
he  was  ever  after  able  to  speak  and  write  it 
as  fluently  and  correctly  as  the  English  ;  and 
so  full  and  accurate  was  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek,  that  he  listened  to  the  reading  of 
books  in  that  tongue  with  as  easy  and  perfect 
a  comprehension  as  if  written  in  the  vernacu- 
lar. Unfortunately,  the  method  adopted  by 
his  preceptor  for  the  instruction  of  this  re- 
markable pupil  has  not  been  preserved  to  us. 
The  father's  circumstances  becoming  more 
straitened,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  remove 
the  boy  from  school.  Desiring  to  make  such 
amends  as  lay  within  his  reach  for  the  priva- 
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tion  thus  imposed — for  the  hoy  had  shown  an 
insatiate  craving  for  knowledge — the  father 
gave  him  his  first  lessons  in  arithmetic. — 
Neighboring  gentlemen  proffered  their  ser- 
vices to  teach  him  algebra  and  geometry.  Ere 
long  the  masters  had  nothing  left  to  teach  ; 
for  it  was  discovered  that  great  as  was  the 
lad's  aptitude  for  the  languages,  his  capacity 
for  the  science  of  numbers  was  yet  greater. 
Through  the  eyes  of  others  he  studied  the 
works  of  Diophantus,  Archimedes  and  Euclid 
in  the  original. 

He  was  now  three  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  but  without  a  profession  or  honorable 
means  of  livelihood.  What  shall  he  do  ?  Led 
by  a  dog,  must  he  take  his  stand  by  the  road- 
side to  beg  of  the  passers-by,  or  with  staff 
and  wallet,  trudge  a  weary  way  telling  his 
piteous  tale  from  door  to  door,  that  the  sight 
of  his  infirmity  may  move  the  beholder  to  an 
alms  ;  because  God's  sunshine  is  shut  out  from 
him  ?  Must  the  blind  man  be  an  object  of 
commisseration,  without  a  sphere  of  indepen- 
dent activity,  cut  off  from  all  the  noble  voca- 
tions of  life,  doomed  to  the  dole  of  charity 
and  the  weakening  voice  of  compassion? — 
Though  his  burden  be  a  heavy  one,  shall  his 
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only  business  be  to  recite  its  weight,  and  to 
disgrace  existence  by  complaint?  For  the 
sightless  man,  as  for  every  other,  there  is  en- 
nobling work  to  do,  and  noble  wages  attend 
the  doing.  Bereft  as  he  is,  is  he  not,  too,  a 
man  ?  No  pensioner  upon  others'  bounty  will 
Nicholas  Saunderson  be,  if  he  can  help  it. 
Where  there  is  a  will  to  work,  God  provides 
the  way.  A  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, visits  Thurston  about  this  time  ;  hears 
of  the  blind  prodigy,  but  cannot  credit  the 
report.  He  comes  to  see  him  for  himself,  and 
finds  that  the  half  had  not  been  told.  Struck 
by  Saunderson' s  acquirements  and  accom- 
plishments, the  collegian  invites  him  to  the 
university.  The  invitation  is  accepted.  The 
other  fellows,  interested  in  the  story  of  their 
companion,  vote  the  blind  man  chambers,  ac- 
cess to  their  library,  and  the  use  of  their  eyes 
in  availing  himself  of  its  treasures.  More- 
over, arrangements  are  made  for  Saunderson 
to  give  a  course  of  lectures.  The  subject  se- 
lected is  optics  ;  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia 
had  just  been  published  ;  but  the  work  of  the 
great  philosopher  was  not  duly  appreciated 
even  by  scholars.  Among  the  very  first  to 
hail  and  estimate  the  immortal  work  was  our 
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blind  lecturer,  who  used  it  as  the  basis  for  his 
prelections,  thereby  doing  as  much  as  any 
other  man  in  England  to  introduce  it  into 
general  favor.  Curiosity  attracted  crowds  to 
hear  what  a  man  who  had  never  seen  could 
say  concerning  light  and  vision.  The  gape 
of  idle  wonder  was  exchanged  for  the  tribute 
of  applause.  So  ample  and  exact  was  the  lec- 
turer's comprehension  of  his  subject ;  so  ad- 
mirable his  method  of  treatment,  his  luminous 
style,  his  agreeable,  unostentatious  manner, 
that  the  multitude  which  came  to  stare,  re- 
mained to  learn.  The  course  of  lectures  was 
a  success  ;  honest  bread  was  earned  by  honest 
toil  ;  the  blind  man  had  found  his  vocation. 

Some  years  after  this,  the  eccentric  William 
Winston,  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  successor  in  the 
Lucasian  chair  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge, 
was  ejected  from  his  -dignity.  Newton  was 
still  alive,  and  was  consulted  as  to  the  proper 
person  to  fill  the  place.  His  choice  fell  on 
Saunderson.  The  nomination  was  heartily 
accepted  by  the  university.  But  it  was  neces- 
sary that  a  special  order  should  be  issued  by 
the  crown,  to  authorize  the  conferring  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  on  a  non-graduate.  The  heads 
of  colleges  presented  the  petition,  which  was 
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graciously  answered  by  the  king,  and  our 
blind  friend,  at  the  age  of  nine  and  twenty, 
was  inducted  into  the  office  which  had  been 
rendered  illustrious  by  the  discovery  of  gravi- 
tation. Nor  was  the  honor  unworthily  be- 
stowed. Saunderson  did  credit  to  the  chair 
which  had  been  filled  by  Newton. 

Thenceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  liis  pupils,  both  as  their  instructor 
and  companion.  His  labors  as  a  preceptor 
were  diversified  by  the  composition  of  several 
mathematical  works,  which  took  a  high  rank 
among  books  of  their  class,  and  also  by  the 
invention  of  apparatus  for  his  mechanical  pur- 
suits. Maintaining  an  un checkered  cheerful- 
ness, his  animated  conversation  and  large 
sympathies  made  him  the  soul  of  every  circle 
in  which  he  chanced  to  move. 

His  other  senses,  and  those  intellectual 
faculties  which  seem  to  lie  next  the  senses, 
afforded  him  an  almost  ample  substitution  for 
eyesight.  The  fine  hearing  and  delicate  touch 
of  the  blind  have  passed  into  an  adage.  These 
Saunderson  possessed  in  their  highest  perfec- 
tion. The  sound  of  his  footfall  in  a  room  en- 
abled him  to  form  a  closely  proximate  notion 
of  the  dimensions  and  character  of  the  apart- 
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ment.  Having  once  crossed  a  threshold,  so 
distinct  was  his  individualization  of  every  lo- 
cality, that  he  would  always  know  it  again, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  The  re- 
verberation of  his  tread  enabled  him  to  judge 
with  wonderful  accuracy  as  to  the  character 
of  objects  from  five  to  twenty  yards  distant. 
Thus  he  was  able  to  distinguish  a  tree  from  a 
post  at  the  distance  of  five  yards  ;  of  a  fence 
from  a  house  at  fifteen  or  twenty  yards.  From 
my  own  experience  I  have  never  been  able  to 
decide,  nor  am  I  able  to  state  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  others  deprived  of  sight,  whether 
this  intelligence  be  derived  through  the  ear, 
or  through  the  delicate  nerves  of  the  face, 
which  thrilling  through  the  vibrations  of  the 
atmosphere,  receive  and  impart  to  the  brain 
sensations  unnoticed  by  those  who  use  their 
eyes.  I  am,  however,  strongly  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  there  is  such,  a  refined  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  skin  and  nerves  as  to  amount 
almost  to  a  supplemental  sense.  Whatever 
may  be  the  ground  for  this  opinion,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Saunderson  was  conscious  of  objects 
the  perception  of  which  by  a  blind  man  will 
seem  quite  incredible  to  many.  It  is  related 
upon   good   authority  that  when   out  in  the 
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garden  with  "his  pupils,  they  making  observa- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  he  was  able  to 
tell  quickly  and  certainly  as  they,  when  a 
cloud  obscured  a  star  or  hid  the  disk  of  the 
sun. 

Though  a  ray  less  gloom  encompassed  him, 
he  shed  light  upon  the  path  of  others.  His 
ringing  laugh  it  did  one  good  to  hear.  Con- 
stant industry  gave  dignity  to  his  days — to 
his  nights,  repose.  Deprived  of  the  imperial 
sense,  he  bore  his  loss  with  fortitude,  and 
performed  his  part  with  courage ;  and  when 
scarcely  past  the  noon  of  life,  went  down  to 
the  grave  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 

One  can  readily  imagine  that  a  man  desti- 
tute of  vision,  through  necessity  and  practice, 
should  come  to  great  readiness  and  power  in 
the  combination  of  numbers.  Such  of  the 
blind  as  have  been  moderately  endowed  with 
capacity,  and  have  been  persevering  in  the 
efforts,  have  almost  invariably  shown  great, 
skill  in  the  mathematics.  Simply  as  regards 
distinction  and  great  attainment  in  the  pure 
science,  I  know  not  why  its  disciples  might 
not  as  well  all  be  blind.  But  when  a  man 
with  darkened  orbs  passes  from  the  realms  of 
abstraction  into  nature,  to  become  a  student 
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of  licr  marvels,  to  observe  her  cunning  arts, 
to  note  and  explain  her  mysteries,  he  sets 
himself  a  task,  the  performance  of  which  seems 
to  be  hopeless.  Such  was  the  province  selected 
by  Francis  Huber,  a  Genevese,  born  about 
1750.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  lost  his 
sight  by  gutta  serena.  At  first  his  misfor- 
tune threatened  to  crush  him,  because  he  had 
lost  not  only  the  light  of  the  outer  world,  but 
as  he  feared,  the  light  of  his  inner  life — the 
woman  he  loved.  The  daughter  of  a  Swiss 
syndic,  Marie  Aimee  Lullin  had  not  only  sta- 
tion, but  beauty,  intelligence,  wit,  and  ac- 
complishments. Many  were  the  suitors  who 
thronged  around  her,  and  the  father  was  bit- 
terly opposed  to  her  union  with  the  blind 
youth  ;  but  what  is  parental  hostility  or  toil, 
or  privation,  to  a  generous  woman,  when  to 
the  throb  of  affection  is  added  the  claim  of 
sympathy?  His  infirmity  insured  him  the 
prize,  and  that  won,  he  was  made  happy  for 
life.  During  the  forty  years  of  their  married 
life,  her  love  deepened  and  strengthened,  her 
devotion  knew  not  an  hour's  suspension.  She 
was  his  reader,  his  secretary,  his  observer. 
During  the  wars,  she  would  make  him  aware 
of  the  position  of  the  armies  by  sticking  pins 
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in  the  map,  to  denote  the  different  bodies  of 
troops.  When  they  came  into  a  strange  lo- 
cality she  would  arrange  a  ground  plan,  that 
he  might  become  familiar  with  the  features 
through  the  touch.  At  her  death,  he  said  lie 
had  never  before  known  the  pressure  of  his 
misfortune.  During  his  lifetime  he  used  to 
say,  "  my  blindness  is  not  so  much  of  a  ca- 
lamity after  all.  But  for  it  I  never  could  have 
known  how  much  a  man  can  be  beloved. 
Moreover,"  he  would  add,  "  to  me  my  wife  is 
always  young,  fair  and  pretty  ;  there  are  no 
grey  hairs,  crow's  feet,  or  wrinkles,  and  that 
k\  a  great  matter." 

Ruber's  father  was  a  man  of  sprightly  in- 
tellect and  brilliant  conversation,  with  a  de- 
cided predilection  for  natural  history.  These 
tiaits  were  inherited  by  the  son.  His  taste 
for  natural  history  was  confirmed  by  the  study 
of  such  works  as  fell  in  his  way.  The  trea- 
tises of  Keaumer  and  Bonnet  upon  the  bee, 
deeply  interested  him  in  that  wonder  of  the 
insect  world.  He  commenced  his  observations 
to  verify  some  statements  which  he  had  read, 
and  then  to  till  some  blanks  which  had  been 
left  by  other  naturalists.  His  habitual  resi- 
dence in  the  country  was  favorable   to   this 
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pursuit,  and  thenceforth  his  life  was  devoted 
to  it. 

He  carried  on  his  ohservations  through  the 
eyes  of  his  wife — of  a  faithful  servant  whom 
he  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  subsequently 
of  his  son.  His  sagacity  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  points  which  they  had  overlooked  ;  his 
intelligence  suggested  new  methods  of  in- 
quiry, whilst  his  imaginative  conception  of 
the  whole  subject  was  so  clear  and  precise, 
that  he  was  able  to  detect  the  slightest  error, 
and  suggest  the  means  of  remedy.  "I  am 
much  more  certain  of  what  I  declare  to  the 
world  than  you  are,"  said  he,  one  day,  to  a 
friend,  "for  you  publish  what  your  own  eyes 
only  have  seen,  while  I  take  the  mean  among 
many  witnesses/'  The  publication  of  his  first 
observations  appeared  in  1792  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  Col.  Bonnet,  under  the  title  of  "  Nou- 
velles  Observations  sur  les  ADeHles."  This 
work  made  a  strong  impression  upon  many 
naturalists,  not  only  from  the  novelty  of  its 
facts,  but  from  their  rigorous  exactness,  and 
the  amazing  difficulty  which  the  author  over- 
came with  so  much  ability.  But  his  investi- 
gations were  neither  relaxed  by  the  flattering 
reception  of  his  first  publication,  which  might 
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have  been  sufficient  to  gratify  his  self-love, 
nor  even  by  his  separation  from  his  faithful 
servant. 

The  origin  of  the  wax  was  at  that  time  a 
point  in  the  history  of  bees  much  disputed  by 
naturalists.  By  some  it  was  asserted,  though 
without  sufficient  proof,  that  it  was  fabricated 
by  the  bee  from  the  honey.  Huber,  who  had 
alread}^  happily  cleared  up  the  origin  of  the 
propolis,  confirmed  this  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  wax,  by  numerous  observations  ;  and 
showed  very  particularly  (what  baffled  the 
skill  of  all  naturalists  before  him)  how  it  es- 
caped in  a  laminated  form  from  between  the 
rings  of  the  abdomen. 

During  the  course  of  his  observations  with 
Bernens  (his  servant,)  his  wife  and  sons  for 
assistants,  he  instituted  laborious  researches 
to  discover  how  the  bees  build  their  store- 
houses, fie  followed  step  by  step  the  whole 
construction  of  those  wonderful  hives,  which 
seem  by  their  perfection  to  resolve  the  most 
delicate  problems  of  geometry ;  he  assigned 
to  each  class  of  bees,  the  part  it  takes  in  this 
construction,  and  traced  their  labors  from  the 
rudiments  of  the  first  cell  to  the  completed 
perfection  of  the  comb.     He  made  known  the 
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ravages  which  the  sphinx  atropos  produces  in 
the  hives ;  he  made  ingenious  inquiries  re- 
specting the  locality  and  history  of  the  bee's 
senses ;  he  discovered  that  they  consume  oxy- 
gen gas  like  other  animals,  and  how,  by  a 
particular  motion  of  their  wings,  they  reno- 
vate the  atmosphere  in  the  hive. 

Since  the  days  and  brilliant  achievements 
of  Huber,  naturalists  have  not  been  able  to 
add  any  considerable  discovery  to  the  history 
of  bees.  The  second  volume  of  his  observa- 
tions was  published  in  1814,  and  was  edited 
in  part  by  his  son. 

But  his  valuable  contributions  to  science 
were  not  the  only  tributaries  to  his  fame.  As 
a  writer  he  possessed  more  than  ordinary 
merit.  The  elegance  of  his  style,  brilliant 
with  the  light  of  imagination,  leads  us  to  in- 
fer that  he  might  have  been  a  poet  as  well  as 
naturalist.  In  the  various  relations  of  life  he 
displayed  such  sweetness  of  temper  as  made 
him  beloved  by  all  his  large  circle  of  friends. 
He  spent  the  evening  of  his  life  at  Lausanne, 
under  the  care  of  his  daughter,  Madame  de 
Molin. 

Huber  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last.  At 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
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friends,  he  writes  thus:  "  There  is  a  time 
when  it  is  impossible  to  remain  neglectful ;  it 
is  when  separating  gradually  from  those  we 
love,  we  may  reveal  all  that  esteem,  tender- 
ness and  gratitude  have  inspired  us  with  to- 
ward them. "  He  further  adds  :  ''Resignation 
and  serenity  are  blessings  which  have  not  been 
refused."  He  wrote  these  lines  on  the  20th 
of  December,  1831,  and  on  the  22d  he  was  no 
more.  He  died  without  pain  or  agony,  while 
in  the  arms  of  his  daughter. 

There  is  another  name  too  honorable  to  be 
omitted  from  our  list ;  I  mean  that  of  Augus- 
tin  Thierry,  the  great  French  historian,  of 
whose  death  we  hear,  as  these  pages  are 
printed.  His  life  and  labors  teach  a  double 
lesson  ;  of  patience  and  happiness  under  heavy 
affliction,  and  the  other,  hardly  less  worthy, 
of  the  pervading  power  of  well-directed  philo- 
sophic study  and  mental  activity.  Thierry 
was  only  about  fifteen,  a  youth  in  college, 
when  from  perusing  the  historic  writings  of 
Chateaubriand  and  the  quasi-historic  writings 
of  Walter  Scott,  and  especially,  as  it  is  said, 
from  the  influence  of  Chateaubriand's  noble 
description  of  the  desperate  struggle  in  the 
Batavian  swamps  between  the  Franks  fight- 
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ing  for  their  freedom  and  their  Roman  in- 
vaders, his  mind  and  purposes  received  a  direc- 
tion and  impulse  so  abiding,  that  they  lasted 
through  a  lifetime  of  labor.  After  a  year  or 
two  of  varied  and  miscellaneous  literary  in- 
dustry, he  plunged  into  a  wearisome  series  of 
investigations  among  mediseval  manuscripts 
and  records,  pursued  uninterruptedly  up  to 
1828,  in  which  year  the  result  appeared  in  the 
magnificent  "  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest in  England" — and  in  the  loss  of  the 
writer's  eyesight.  This  work  was  the  procla- 
mation of  a  new  epoch  in  French  history.  In 
it  Thierry  made  the  first  adequate  presenta- 
tion of  the  theory  which  he  had  learned  from 
his  great  masters,  and  of  the  practice  which 
he  had  pursued  under  it,  in  his  obscure  and 
profound  researches.  He  dealt  with  the  third 
estate,  the  mass  of  the  people,  so  universally 
ignored  in  the  formal  histories  of  all  time,  or 
only  emerging  now  and  then  in  some  such 
frantic  and  horrible  shape  of  blind  brutal  mad- 
ness as  the  insurrections  of  the  Jacquerie  in 
France  and  of  the  peasantry  in  Germany  ;  ig- 
norant, helpless  struggles  of  instinct,  stimu- 
lated by  unendurable  and  nameless  oppres- 
sions,  bloodily   beaten    down   again   by   the 
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mailed  barons  and  knights  into  the  utter  dark- 
ness and  misery  of  their  serfdom.  Among 
these  forgotten  and  wretched  masses,  Thierry 
found  the  real  nations  of  the  time ;  here  he 
found  heroism  and  virtue  equal  and  superior 
to  that  of  titled  lord  and  gay  lady  ;  and  these 
humble  and  often  unarmed  men  he  lifted  to 
the  high  place  which  was  theirs  of  right. 
Thus  he  revolutionized  the  method  of  histori- 
cal writing  ;  and  with  a  free  and  strong  hand 
made  a  place  for  the  nationalities  now  recog- 
nized as  the  truest  and  most  real ;  the  multi- 
tudes of  private  citizens,  whose  daily  lives, 
whose  daily  little  comforts  or  privations,  whose 
small  wealth  or  poverty,  gain  or  loss,  happi- 
ness or  sorrow,  clo  in  fact  constitute  the  life 
and  movement  of  the  nation,  to  a  degree  that 
leaves  the  schemings  of  politicians,  the  tem- 
porary eminence  of  a  ruler,  the  huge  vain- 
glory of  a  successful  soldier,  alike  contemp- 
tible and  ridiculous. 

In  the  same  direction  Thierry  has  been  la- 
boring steadfastly  and  rapidly  ever  since. 
From  the  year  1827  he  has  dictated  to  an 
amanuensis  ;  and  under  his  terrible  depriva- 
tion has  made  large  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  history.     Still  working,  he  gradually 
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lost  the  use  of  all  his  limbs  except  his  thumbs 
and  forefingers  ;  then  the  lower  part  of  his 
body  became  paralyzed  too ;  and  still  he  la- 
bored, removing  from  Paris  to  dwell  in  the 
pleasant  valley  of  Montrnorenci,  or  in  the 
house  of  his  brother,  also  a  historian,  and 
man  of  letters.  How  he  endured  his  infirmity 
an  extract  from  his  correspondence  may  tell. 
He  says  :  "  Were  I  to  begin  my  life  over  again 
I  would  choose  the  road  that  has  conducted 
me  to  where  I  now  am.  Blind  and  afflicted, 
without  hope  and  without  leisure,  I  can  safely 
offer  this  testimony,  the  sincerity  of  which, 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  man  in  my  condition, 
cannot  be  called  in  question.  There  is  some- 
thing in  this  world  worth  more  than  pleasure, 
more  than  fortune,  more  than  health  itself — I 
mean  devotion  to  science."  In  spite  of  his 
multiplied  afflictions,  he  has  maintained  his 
high  rank  as  the  first  historian  of  continental 
Europe,  and  his  not  less  lofty  place  as  master 
of  his  spirit  and  of  his  sorrows  :  now  that  he 
is  dead,  his  high  place  among  the  noblest  and 
strongest  of  the  intellects  of  the  world  will 
not  soon  be  filled. 

More  than  one  woman,  under  the  pressure 
of  the  great  calamity  of  blindness,  has  dis- 
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played  a  full  measure  of  the  patient  heroism 
and  un discouraged  enduring  strength  so  nobly 
characteristic  of  the  sex.  Among  these  I 
shall  only  delay  to  name  Madame  Yon  Para- 
disi,  a  German  lady,  who  lost  her  sight  at  the 
age  of  between  two  and  three  years.  Being, 
however,  providentially  furnished  with  good 
instructors,  and  rapidly  developing  under  their 
tuition  a  precocious  and  genuine  genius  ior 
music,  she  pursued  both  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal studies  with  such  success  that  when  only 
eleven  years  old  she  sang  in  public  before  the 
great  Empress-queen,  Maria  Theresa.  The 
touchingly  sweet  voice,  and  skillful,  though 
artless,  execution  of  the  child  so  won  upon 
the  true  womanly  heart  of  the  Empress  that 
she  bestowed  upon  the  singer  a  generous  pen- 
sion, which  lasted  as  long  as  the  giver  lived. 
In  after  years  Madame  Paradisi,  under  the 
care  of  her  mother,  made  the  tour  of  Europe, 
giving  public  concerts  here  and  there.  At 
these  she  often  melted  the  audience  to  sympa- 
thetic tears  by  her  feeling  utterance  of  a  sad 
song  upon  her  blindness,  composed  for  her  by 
a  brother  in  affliction,  PfefTel,  the  blind  poet, 
and  set  to  music  by  her  musical  instructor, 
Kozeluch,  a  composer  of  note  in  those  days. 
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Of  his  compositions  Madame  Paradisi  held  in 
her  memory  more  than  sixty,  note  for  note ; 
many  of  them  being  of  the  most  intricate 
character.  Besides  her  extraordinary  talents 
in  this  her  special  pursuit,  Madame  Paradisi 
possessed  many  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
powers  so  often  given  in  kindly  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  sight.  So  exquisite  was  the 
sensibility  of  her  touch,  that  by  her  fingers 
she  could  determine  the  color  of  surface,  the 
genuineness  of  coins,  and  the  delineations  on 
playing-cards  ;  she  was  also  a  geographer  and 
skillful  arithmetician.  Her  sweet  and  happy 
disposition,  her  brilliant  intellect,  her  ready 
wit  and  humor  made  her  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion in  every  circle.  Capable  of  sustaining 
her  sorrows  in  solitude,  it  was  not  even  to  be 
realized  from  her  demeanor  in  society,  that 
she  was  in  aught  debarred  from  using  any  of 
the  faculties  of  her  kind.  Instead  of  being  a 
gloomy  monument,  radiating  the  doleful  in- 
fluences of  hopeless  grief,  she  was  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  radiantly  light-giving 
spirits  of  her  time  ;  as  if  the  closing  of  the 
outward  avenues  of  light  had  conduced  to  the 
development  of  a  brighter,  purer,  and  quite 
perennial  fountain  of  far  better  light  within — 
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the  light  of  a  courageous,  self-sustaining  and 
impregnably  joyful  spirit. 

Nor  has  our  own  country  been  destitute  of 
those,  who  encompassed  by  the  "  ever  during 
dark,"  or  walking  in  the  uncertain  twilight, 
have  yet  taught  us  precious  lessons  of  faithful 
toil  and  heroic  effort. 

A  student  in  Rutgers  College,  after  a  gradual 
decline  of  sight,  at  length  lost  it  altogether. 
He  was  poor,  without  friends,  and  with  two 
orphan  sisters  dependent  upon  him,  and  his 
education  not  yet  completed.  To  a  less  brave 
and  hardy  nature,  the  fearful  condition  in 
which  he  stood,  would  have  been  overwhelm- 
ing. But  the  congregation  of  troubles  came 
to  a  valiant  man  who  would  do  all  that  man 
could  do  to  meet  and  conquer  them.  He  in- 
structed his  sisters  in  the  pronunciation  of 
Latin  and  Greek ;  set  them  to  reading  his 
text  books,  and  himself  to  committing  their 
contents  to  memory.  The  task  seemed  hope- 
less ;  yet  what  cannot  resolution  compass  ? 
Attention,  sensibility  to  impressions,  and  re- 
tentiveness  of  memory  were  quickened.  What 
a  man  gains  by  severe  labor,  he  is  apt  to  value 
and  retain.  Those  of  us  who  acquire  infor- 
mation with  ease,  forget  with  greater  ease, 
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and  then  console  our  indolence  by  the  com* 
plaint  of  bad  memories.  Nelson,  for  such  waif 
our  blind  friend's  name,  soon  became  the  won- 
der of  the  college.  A  dispute  arose  one  daj 
in  recitation  between  himself  and  the  pro- 
fessor, concerning  the  construction  of  a  sen 
tence  in  Virgil.  The  professor  at  length  flatlj 
ruled  him  wrong,  himself  giving  what  he  con- 
sidered the  true  rendering.  With  the  coloi 
mounting  to  his  temples,  and  in  an  agitated 
voice,  Nelson  replied,  u  Your  reading  would  be 
right,  sir,  if  the  mark  were  a  comma,  but," 
turning  his  sightless  orbs  to  the  book  he  held 
in  his  hand,  "in  my  Heyne's  edition  it  is  a 
colon/ '  Such  was  the  accuracy  with  which 
he  committed  his  tasks. 

His  degree  is  obtained,  and  with  swelling 
hearts  his  class-mates  go  forth  to  the  career 
which  invite  to  fortune  and  renown.  But 
what  prizes  are  there  for  him  ?  His  spirit  is 
one  of  almost  fierce  independence.  He  will 
not  crouch  and  whine  to  beg ;  but  manfully 
seek  to  gain  bread  for  his  sisters  and  himself, 
by  teaching.  The  experiment  is  made  and  is 
successful.  His  reputation  spreads  and  schol- 
ars flock  to  him.  He  is  made  professor  in  his 
own  alma  mater,  and  discharges  its  duties 
0* 
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with  honor  to  the  college  and  himself,  and 
does  more  to  elevate  the  standard  of  classical 
scholarship  in  our  seminaries  of  learning,  than 
any  man  of  his  time.  The  strong  will  con- 
quered fate  in  the  forms  of  obscurity,  pov- 
erty and  blindness,  and  won  for  him  repute, 
worldly  comfort  and  scholastic  success. 

I  am  now  to  speak  of  a  person,  who,  al- 
though not  totally  blind,  has  struggled  against 
such  fearful  odds,  so  long  and  so  successfully, 
as  to  entitle  him  to  a  degree  of  admiration 
accorded  to  few  of  his  literary  contemporaries. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  while  in  College,  a 
missile,  misdirected  by  the  hand  of  a  class- 
mate, struck  him  in  the  eye,  which  caused  its 
loss.  The  other  was  so  far  affected  by  sym- 
pathy as  to  endanger  it.  The  service  of  the 
best  oculists  were  invoked  at  home :  and  then 
two  or  three  years  were  passed  in  Europe  in 
hope  that  relief  might  be  found  for  the  re- 
maining organ,  but  in  vain.  About  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  returned  to  his  native  land, 
having  only  a  part  of  an  eye,  enough  to  serve 
him  in  walking,  but  not  enough  to  enable 
him  to  read  or  write  save  by  ths  use  of  a  ma- 
chine invented  for  the  blind.  His  father  was 
an  eminent  jurist,  and  he  himself  had  been 
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destined  for  the  bar,  but  bis  infirmity  closed 
his  path  to  distinction  in  that  profession. 
Bracing  himself  against  despondency,  and  re- 
fusing to  employ  the  language  of  idle  regret, 
the  cheap  coin  of  sloth  and  imbecility,  with 
admirable  calmness  and  a  beautiful  submis- 
sion to  his  lot,  and  the  stern  duties  which  it 
imposed,  he  sat  him  down  to  prepare  for  the 
vocation  which  he  had  selected — historical 
literature !  Ten  years  of  quiet,  systematic 
study  are  spent  on  the  great  masters  of  the 
art — their  pages  read,  marked,  learned,  and  in- 
wardly digested.  Meanwhile,  his  own  theme 
is  chosen.  A  momentous  era  in  the  world's 
story,  a  reign  that  vies  in  interest  with  any 
other  on  record,  is  to  be  treated.  Archives 
are  to  be  searched,  masses  of  manuscripts — 
official  documents,  correspondence,  etc.,  are 
to  be  canvassed,  old  chronicles  to  be  consulted 
— reading  without  end  to  be  done,  and  notes 
without  end  to  be  taken.  Calm  verdicts  upon 
vexed  questions  are  to  be  rendered  ;  character, 
life,  and  manners  in  a  romantic  age  are  to  be 
drawn  and  colored  with  the  skill  and  fidelity 
of  the  poet ;  the  best  powers  of  statesman  and 
philosopher  are  to  be  exercised,  and  the  re- 
sults of  inquiry,  comparison,  and  meditation, 
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are  to  be  given  to  the  world,  in  such  a  form 
that  the  hurrying  throng  shall  pause  to  read 
the  scroll.  Vast  work  for  one  who  must  read 
through  others'  eyes,  whilst  his  writing  is 
hidden  from  his  own  imperfect  vision. 

Thus  are  other  ten  years  spent,  when  at  the 
age  of  forty,  Mr.  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  is  given  to  the  public.  Need  I  at- 
tempt to  say  how  the  work  was  performed? 
The  unparalleled  popularity  of  its  author 
among  American  historians,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world,  which  classes  him  with 
Macaulay,  is  a  sufficient  answer.  Since  then, 
we  have  received  from  his  untiring  industry, 
and  pen  of  marvellous  grace,  Mexico,  Peru,  a 
collection  of  reviews,  and  even  now,  the  first 
two  volumes  of  Philip  the  Second.  What  a 
monument  are  these  eleven  volumes  to  a  man 
who  as  to  literary  labor  is  virtually  blind  ! 
What  stories  do  they  not  tell  of  faith  and  pa- 
tience— of  the  strength  which  copes  with  mis- 
fortune, and  masters  it — of  the  resolution 
which  is  victorious  over  apparent  impossibili- 
ties !  What  a  clear  starry  light  shines  out 
from  this  brave  man's  study,  to  cheer  us  for- 
ward on  our  own  dark  paths  ! 

May  I  be  permitted  to  go  farther,  and  to 
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speak  not  only  of  the  historian,  but  of  the 
friend?  As  I  have  seen  Mr.  Prescott  in  the 
relations  of  private  life,  at  table,  in  the  draw- 
ing-room or  the  library  ;  as  I  have  heard  his 
merry  laugh  and  pleasant  voice ;  as  I  have 
heard  him  contributing  by  his  ample  stories  of 
knowledge,  his  genial  humor  and  friendly  na- 
ture, to  the  enlightenment  and  comfort  of  all 
around  him  ;  as  I  have  noted  the  undimmed 
cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  his  character,  and 
the  benignity  of  his  disposition,  free  from  all 
morbid  egotism  and  embittered  depression ; 
as  I  have  marked  how  calmly  and  courage- 
ously he  carried  the  heavy  load  of  his  priva- 
tion ;  I  have  thought  that  the  world  had 
gained  much  in  the  partial  eclipse  of  his  sight. 
Not  often  is  it  that  we  are  indebted  with  such 
lay  sermons — sermons  which  come  home  to 
our  hearts  and  lives  with  telling  power,  when 
they  preach  to  us  in  facts,  and  are  quickened 
by  the  vital  throb  of  reality.  From  associa- 
tion with  him,  I  have  always  gone  forth  a 
more  contented,  cheerful  man. 

Of  a  townsman  of  Mr.  Prescott  am  I  now 
to  speak  ;  of  a  young  man,  mighty  in  endu- 
rance, and  withal  admirable  beyond  praise  for 
what  he  has  done.     I  mean  Francis  Parkman, 
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author  of  the  History  of  the  Conspiiacy  of 
Pontiac.  Not  blind,  yet  unable  to  fasten  his 
gaze  upon  any  object,  and  thus  disabled  from 
reading  and  writing  ;  the  victim  of  fearful 
pains  in  eyes,  head  and  limbs,  which  for 
months  together  subjected  him  to  a  torture 
well  nigh  as  searching  and  exquisite  as  that 
of  the  rack,  he  has  yet  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits.  Collecting  his  mind,  and 
composing  it  under  the  pressure  of  the  fiercest 
physical  anguish,  without  halting  or  waver- 
ing he  has  pursued  his  labors. 

The  work  he  has  given  to  the  world  is  one 
of  the  most  admirable  specimens  of  historical 
composition  produced  in  our  country.  Fresh, 
vigorous,  and  singularly  graphic  in  style,  its 
masterly  grouping  and  picturesque  treatment 
of  a  most  interesting  era  in  our  annals  must 
commend  it  to  the  warmest  approval  of  the 
literary  public  ;  and  coming  as  it  does  from  a 
man  circumstanced  as  I  have  described,-  it 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  noblest  trophies  which 
valor  has  wrung  from  suffering.  Nor  satisfied 
with  this,  he  has,  still  under  the  pressure  of 
affliction,  prosecuted  his  labors,  and  is  now 
engaged,  upon  a  history  of  the  French  Empire 
in  Airarica.     If  conduct  such  as  this  does  not 
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glare  out  upon  the  world  like  the  struggles 
and  achievements  of  warriors,  yet  when  the 
world  comes  to  mature  age,  it  will  appreciate 
these  triumphs  over  infirmity  and  agony  more 
than  victories  compassed  by  blood  and  fire. 

And  now  am  I  brought  to  the  last  and  most 
renowned  of  all  my  heroes  ;  one  whose  name 
has  become  a  household  word  throughout  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ;  whose  colossal  fame  is 
only  surpassed  by  his  more  colossal  genius. 
Born  in  Bread  street,  London,  in  December, 
1608,  he  enjoyed  throughout  early  life  all  the 
advantages  which  the  affection  and  taste  of 
cultivated  parents,  in  affluent  circumstances, 
could  furnish.  Provided  with  the  best  mas- 
ters,  he  earl)''  showed  an  amazing  aptitude  for 
learning,  which  only  grew  with  his  growth. 
At  the  same  time  he  manifested  a  remarkable 
talent  for  versification.  Let  us  describe  the 
daily  course  of  his  youthful  life  in  his  own 
forcible  English.  The  passage  is  from  the 
Apology  for  Smectymnuus  ;  and  is  in  answer 
to  aspersions  upon  his  morals. 

' 'Those  morning  haunts  are  where  they 
should  be — at  home  ;  not  sleeping  nor  concoct- 
ing the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast,  but  up 
and  stirring  in  winter,  often  ere  the  sound  of 
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any  bell  awakens  men  to  labor  or  devotion  ;  in 
summer,  as  oft  with  the  bird  that  first  rouses, 
or  not  mucli  tardier,  to  read  good  authors,  or 
cause  them  to  b£  read  till  the  attention  be 
weary,  or  the  memory  have  its  full  fraught. 
Then  with  useful  and  generous  labors,  pre- 
serving the  body's  health  and  hardiness,  to 
render  lightsome,  clear,  and  not  lumpish  obe- 
dience to  the  mind,  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  our  country's  liberty,  when  it  shall  re- 
quire firm  hearts  in  sound  bodies  to  cover  their 
stations  rather  than  see  the  ruin  of  our  Pro- 
testantism and  the  enforcement  of  a  slavish 
life." 

It  was  with  a  noble  appreciation  of  the  ideal 
of  literary  aims,  and  with  a  wise  choice  of 
authors,  that  he  read.  He  preferred,  he  says, 
"  above  them  all,  the  two  famous  renowners 
of  Beatrice  and  Laura,  who  never  write,  but  to 
the  honor  of  those  to  whom  they  devote  their 
verse,  displaying  sublime  and  pure  thoughts 
without  transgression.  And  long  it  was  not 
after^  when  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion, 
that  he  who  would  not  be "  frustrate  of  his 
hope  to  write  well  hereafter,  in  things  laud- 
able, ought  himself  to  he  a  true  poem;  that  is 
a  composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and 
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honorablest  things  ;  not  presuming  to  sing 
high  praises  of  heroic  men,  or  famous  cities, 
unless  that  he  gave  himself  experience  and 
practice  of  all  that  is  praiseworthy." 

And  again  :  "  That  I  may  tell  ye  whither 
my  younger  feet  wandered,  I  betook  me  among 
those  lofty  fables  and  romances  which  recount 
in  solemn  cantos  the  deeds  of  knighthood, 
founded  by  our  victorious  kings,  and  from 
hence  had  in  renown  over  all  Christendom. 
*  *  *  From  the  laureate  fraternity  of 
poets,  riper  years,  and  the  careless  round  of 
studying  and  reading,  led  me  to  the  shady 
spaces  of  philosophy,  but  chiefly  to  the  divine 
volumes  of  Plato,  and  his  equal  Xenophon  ; 
where,  if  I  should  tell  ye  what  I  learned  of 
chastity  and  love — I  mean  that  which  is  truly 
so,  whose  charming  cup  is  only  virtue,  which 
she  bears  in  her  hand  to  those  that  are  worthy  ; 
the  rest  are  cheated  with  a  thick  intoxicating 
potion  which  a  certain  sorcerer,  the  abuser  of 
love's  name,  carries  about — and  how  the  first 
and  chiefest  of  love  begins  and  ends  in  the 
soul,  producing  those  happy  twins  of  her  di- 
vine generation,  knowledge  and  virtue.  With 
such  abstracted  sublimities  as  these,  it  might 
be  worth  your  listening,  reader,  as  I  may  oae 
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day  hope  to  have  ye  in  a  still  time,  where 
there  shall  he  no  chiding.' ' 

Pursuing  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  he  took  his  degree  at  the  age 
of  three  and  twenty  ;  when  he  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  entering  the  profession  to  which 
he  had  "been  destined  by  his  father  ;  his  dis- 
like of  subscription  and  oaths,  which  in  his 
opinion  required  what  he  called  an  "accom- 
modating conscience, "  preventing  his  taking 
orders.  His  inability  to  do  so  gave  him  pain, 
for  his  father  had  fondly  cherished  the  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  his  son  a  distinguished 
churchman.  Obedience  to  his  own  conscience, 
however,  fortunately  produced  no  estrange- 
ment between  his  father  and  himself.  He 
now  retired  to  the  family  estate  in  the  country, 
where  he  spent  five  years  in  quaffing  still 
deeper  draughts  from  the  fountains  of  learn- 
ing, and  preparing  himself  by  intimate  and 
prolonged  communion  with  the  great  minds 
of  antiquity  for  the  sublime  career  he  was  yet 
to  run. 

When  about  thirty  years  of  age  the  society 
of  the  continent  threw  wide  its  inviting  por- 
tals to  him.  Everywhere  through  southern 
France  and  Italy  he  was  received  with  eager 
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respect  and  cordial  hospitality,  and  entertained 
by  the  patrons  of  learning  and  the  choicest 
scholars  as  an  honored  guest.  Rarely  had  a 
private  English  gentleman  received  so  much 
flattering  attention  as  was  now  accorded  to  the 
author  of  u  Comus,"  although  he  visited  Gali- 
leo in  the  inquisitorial  dungeons,  and  never 
withheld  his  own  tongue  from  the  utterance 
of  his  religious  opinions.  The  wonders  of 
art,  which  had  made  Italy  the  glory  of  the 
world,  were  now  revealed  probably  to  the  first 
Englishman  whose  critical  judgment  and 
answering  genius  enabled  him  fully  to  appre- 
ciate them.  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
music,  contributed  their  choicest  stores  to  en- 
rich a  nature  so  magnificently  endowed,  and 
already  so  highly  cultivated.  It  had  been  his 
intention  to  continue  his  journey  to  Greece, 
the  earlier  home  of  the  arts  ;  but  his  tour  was 
abruptly  terminated,  for  his  patriotic  ear  now 
caught  the  first  mutterings  of  the  storm  which 
was  gathering  to  break  upon  his  beloved  native 
land.  At  the  crisis  of  the  revolution  England 
needed  every  faithful  son  at  home.  Thither, 
therefore,  he  hastened,  to  do  what  in  him  lay 
in  the  coming  battle  for  human  rights.  Hum- 
ble enough   was   the   weapon  at  first  placed 
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within  his  grasp — neither  the  sword  of  a  cap- 
tain, nor  the  pike  of  an  invincible — only  a 
pedagogue's  switch.  But  he  that  is  faithful 
in  the  least,  shall  he  not  be  counted  worthy  of 
the  greatest  ?  So  John  Milton  used  the  birch 
with  a  zeal  rarely  surpassed  by  a  schoolmas- 
ter, as  the  backs  of  his  scholars  testified,  and 
did  what  he  could  to  ground  them  well  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  classics. 

Later,  Providence  summoned  him  to  the  use 
of  another  instrument,  in  the  wielding  of 
which  he  was  already  well  versed.  The  hosts 
of  England  were  arrayed  in  unbrotherly  bat- 
tle against  each  other.  Cavaliers  and  Kound- 
heads  were  joined  in  the  fearful  shock,  and 
from  the  din  and  cloud  strode  forth  the 
gigantic  figure  of  Oliver,  leading  his  Iron- 
sides to  victory.  Cromwell's  sword,  like  that 
of  Gideon  of  old,  wrought  marvellous  things. 
What  that  sword  was  in  battle  was  Milton's 
pen  in  controversy ;  the  foremost  and  most 
trenchant  weapon  in  the  defence  of  the  Kevo- 
lution,  and  the  rights  of  men.  A  fearful 
antagonist  was  he,  answering  to  his  own 
magnificent  description  of  a  champion  of  the 
truth.  "  Zeal,"  he  says,  in  the  most  fiery 
and   vehement   prose-poetry   in   the   English 
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language,  "  whose  substance  is  ethereal,  arm- 
ing in  'complete  diamond,  ascends  his  fiery 
chariot  drawn  with  two  blazing  meteors,  fig- 
ured like  beasts,  but  of  a  higher  breed  than 
any  the  zodiac  yields — resembling  two  of  those 
four  which  Ezekiel  and  St.  John  saw :  the  one 
visaged  like  a  lion,  to  express  power,  high 
authority  and  indignation,  the  other  of  coun- 
tenance like  a  man,  to  cast  derision  and  scorn 
upon  perverse  and  fraudulent  seducers  ;  with 
these,  the  invincible  warrior  Zeal,  shaking 
loosely  the  slack  reins,  drives  over  the  heads 
of  scarlet  prelates,  and  such  as  are  insolent  to 
maintain  traditions,  bruising  their  stiff  necks 
under  his  flaming  wheels." 

Nor  was  it  needful  that  he  should  defend 
liberty  from  its  open  foes  only.  On  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  severe  con- 
test, they  sought  to  hamper  and  restrict  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  following  hard  after  the 
evil  example  of  despotic  king  and  hierarchic 
church.  He  now  stands  up  before  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  world,  to  utter  his  immortal  ora- 
tion, the  grandest  in  our  own,  perhaps  in  any 
language,  in  behalf  of  the  Liberty  of  Un- 
licensed Printing.  Hear  him  as  he  pleads  for 
the  charter  of  freedom  in  every  land  and  ago. 
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"  I  deny  not  but  that  it  is  of  greatest  con- 
cernment in  the  Church  and  Common  wealth 
to  have  a  vigilant  eye,  how  books  demean 
themselves,  as  well  as  men  ;  and  thereafter  to 
confine  in  prison,  and  do  sharpest  justice  on 
them  as  malefactors  ;  for  hooks  are  not  abso- 
lutely dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  progeny 
of  life  in  them,  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul 
was  whose  progeny  they  are.  Nay,  they  do 
preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy  and 
extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred 
them.  I  know  they  are  as  lively,  and  as 
vigorously  productive  as  those  fabulous  dra- 
gon's teeth  ;  and  being  sown  up  and  down, 
may  chance  to  spring  up  armed  men. 

"  And  yet  on  the  other  hand,  unless  wari- 
ness be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as 
kill  a  good  book.  Who  kills  a  man,  kills  a 
reasonable  creature — God's  image  ;  but  he 
who  destroys  a  good  book  kills  reason  itself ; 
kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye. 
Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth,  but 
a  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on 
purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  It  is  true  no 
age  can  restore  a  life  whereof,  perhaps,  there 
is  no  great  loss ;  and  revolutions  of  ages  do 
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not  oft  recover  the  loss  of  a  rejected  truth,  for 
want  of  which  whole  nations  fare  worse.  We 
should  he  wary,  therefore,  what  persecution 
we  raise  against  the  living  labors  of  public 
men,  how  we  spill  that  seasoned  life  of  man, 
preserved  and  stored  up  in  hooks ;  since  we 
see  a  kind  of  homicide  may  he  thus  committed, 
sometimes  a  martyrdom — and  if  it  extend  to 
the  whole  impression,  a  kind  of  massacre, 
whereof  the  execution  ends  not  in  the  slaying 
of  an  elemental  life,  hut  strikes  at  the  ethereal 
and  fifth  essence,  the  breath  of  reason  itself — 
slays  an  immortality  rather  than  a  life.,, 

He  now,  by  the  assaults  of  foreign  hirelings, 
is  summoned  to  the  "  Defence  of  the  People 
of  England."  He  is  seated  in  his  little  study, 
carpet  of  rushes  beneath  his  feet,  the  walls 
decorated  with  green  hangings,  on  one  side 
his  much  used  organ,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  his  writing-table,  at  which  he  sits  as  if 
chained.  Never  did  galley-slave  ply  the  oai 
more  constantly  than  he  the  pen.  But  wha< 
is  this?  Is  daylight  fading  in  the  west,  and 
twilight  creeping  on  ?  For  the  page  is  melt- 
ing away  before  his  eyes.  Nay,  for  as  he 
casts  his  glance  through  the  window,  catching 
sight  of  vernal   green   and  trees,  he  beholds 
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bright  masses  of  sunshine  lying  on  the  earth. 
He  lays  down  his  pen  and  betakes  him  to  the 
organ  to  refresh  himself  awhile  with  those 
strains  which  seem  to  bear  the  human  spirit 
aloft  above  the  darkness  and  storms  of  life. 
As  the  last  chord  is  struck,  he  rises,  like  a 
giant  refreshed  with  new  wine,  to  prosecute 
his  scholastic  labors.  But  the  letters  are 
blurred  and  indistinct.  A  misty  veil  seems  to 
have  risen  between  himself  and  the  lately 
written  page.  Can  it  be  that  sight  is  fading  ? 
The  physicians  are  summoned.  They  declare 
upon  examination  that  the  work  must  be  given 
up.  "But  the  work  cannot  be  given  up,  for 
it  is  the  Defence  of  England."  Nevertheless, 
say  the  doctors,  the  public  weal  must  be  sur- 
rendered to  private  good.  "The  price  at 
which  the  world  will  buy  that  book,  John  Mil- 
ton, is  thy  blindness."  "  Is  it  so  ?  then  must 
the  sacrifice  be  made?" 

There  is  a  grand  temple,  wherein  have  been 
offered  many  oblations  and  sacrifices  for  the 
good  of  mankind  ;  where  stalwart  men  and 
fragile  women,  mailed  warriors  and  studious 
monks,  watchers  in  the  dwellings  of  woe,  and 
sailors  upon  the  stormy  main,  nurses  at  the 
bedside  of  pestilence,  and  miners  for  the  rich 
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ore  of  truth,  have  laid  down  youth  and  ease, 
worldly  comfort  and  the  fair  speech  of  their 
fellows,  for  the  lasting  good  of  humanity.  In 
the  deepening  twilight,  up  the  broad  aisle, 
there  walks  calmly  and  without  ostentation,  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  step  is  slow 
and  solemn,  as  befits  the  occasion.  He  kneels 
before  the  altar,  that  altar  upon  which  so 
many  precious  gifts  had  been  placed  before — 
while  humlly,  reverently,  he  surrenders  for 
the  good  of  his  country  and  the  world,  what 
must  have  been  almost  dearer  than  life  itself 
— his  sight.  Thus  were  those  eyes  which  had 
swept  the  starry  firmament  and  passed  beyond 
the  range  of  ordinary  vision  ;  that  had  lent 
almost  the  sun's  glory  to  the  landscape  ;  that 
had  invested  nature  with  a  splendor  and 
grandeur,  to  impart  which  is  rarely  conferred 
upon  the  sous  of  men  ;  that  had  revelled  in 
the  stores  of  art,  and  searched  so  widely  and  so 
wisely  through  boundless  fields  of  knowledge 
— those  eyes  which  had  made  him  familiar 
with  Plato  and  Xenophon,  as  if  they  had  been, 
his  schoolmates;  that  had  enabled  him  to 
interpret  the  words  of  Homer  and  Dante , 
that  had  given  him  the  power  to  learn,  that 
he  might  teach  his  fellow-men ;  thus  were 
10 
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those  eyes  serenely  and  without  a  murmur 
yielded  at  the  call  of  duty.  A  nobler  sacri- 
fice I  hardly  know.  Let  him  tell  us  of  the 
privation  in  his  own  words : 

"Cyriac,  this  three  years'  day,  these  eyes,  though  clear 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish,  or  of  spot, 

Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot; 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year  j 

Or  man  or  woman.     Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Right  onward.     What  supports  me  dost  thou  ask? 
The  conscience,  friend  to  have  lost  them  overplied 

In  Liberty's  defence,   my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask, 
Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide." 

Let  us  listen  to  a  still  loftier  strain : 

11  When  I  consider  how  my  life  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
J  My  true  account,  lest  he  returning,   chide ; 

I  'Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied?' 

j       I  fondly  ask ;  but  patience  to  prevent 

That  murmur  soon  replies,   '  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  bis  own  gifts ;  who  best 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best ;  his  state 
Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 

And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.'  " 
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And  now,  by  slow  degrees  and  manifold 
experience,  and  not  least  by  this  last  sad 
affliction,  had  the  soul  been  nurtured  which 
was  to 

" Assert  eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men." 

In  the  evil  days  on  which  his  lot  had  now 
fallen,  for  the  Commonwealth  was  ended,  and 
Charles  the  Second  had  returned,  he  was  pro- 
scribed, and  his  life  in  peril.  Sunk  in  the 
depths  of  poverty, 

"With  darkness  and  with  dangers  compassed  round," 

he  sat  him  down  to  write  that  work  which  the 
world  has  said  is  the  greatest  of  the  fruits  of 
genius.  He  sent  it  forth  to  a  ribald  genera- 
tion ;  it  was  hailed  with  jeers  and  derision. 
How  could  Charles  and  his  parasites  appre- 
hend the  meaning  and  the  spirit  of  Paradise 
Lost  ?  But  he  was  assured  that  it  would  live  ; 
and  with  calm  confidence  he  committed  it  to 
the  future ;  that  future  which,  by  its  Appre- 
ciation, reverence  and  love,  has  justified  his 
lofty  trust. 

Paradise  Lost  was  followed  in  a  few  years 
by  Paradise  Regained,  and  Samson  Agonistes  ; 
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and  now  nothing  is  left  to  the  great  bard  but 
to  die.  He  has  sung  an  immortal  strain,  and 
lived  a  life  worthy  T>f  such  a  singer  ;  and  his 
death  rounds  and  completes  the  whole.  As 
we  stand  by  the  open  grave  in  St.  Giles's 
Cripplegate,  with  the  small  party  of  his  con- 
temporaries who  are  here  to  pay  him  the  last 
sad  tribute  of  respect,  we  repeat  the  words 
which  he  used  of  his  own  blind  hero : 

u  Samson  has  quit  him 

Like  Samson,  and  heroically  has  finished 

A  life  heroic. 

Nothing  is  here  for  tears ;  nothing  to  wail, 

Or  knock  the  breast;  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 

Dispraise  or  blame;  nothing  but  well  and  fair." 

As  we  look  around  upon  the  strife  of  little 
souls,  and  mark  the  petty  prizes  for  which, 
they  are  contending  ;  as  we  hear  upon  all 
hands  the  wails  of  discontent  arid  complaint, 
and  feel  how  few  are  the  mighty  and  the  noble 
to  cheer  us  with  the  light  of  their  presence 
and  the  inspiration  of  their  example  and  their 
words;  we  are  strongly  tempted  to  join  in  the 
grave  reproach  of  Wordsworth's  sonnet : 

"Milton!  thou  shouldst  be  liviDg  at  this  hour; 
England  hath  need  of  thee ;  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters ;  altar,  sword  and  pen, 
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Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  hower 
Have  foifeited  their  ancient  English  dower 

Of  inward  happiness.     We  are  selfish  men. 

0  raise  us  up ;  return  to  us  again, 
And  give  us  mauners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart; 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea, 
Pure  as  the  naked  heaven,  majestic,  free. 

Yet  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way 
In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay." 

Thus  have  I  attempted  to  show  by  these 
examples  how  men  have  struggled  with  un- 
daunted front  against  the  severest  misfortune 
and  privation,  making  head  against  calamity, 
revealing  the  latent  resources  of  our  nature, 
vindicating  the  compensations  which  God  has 
made  to  wait  upon  every  condition  of  man's 
life.  We  have  seen  men,  without  the  light, 
achieving  eminence  in  abstract  and  natural 
science,  in  history  and  poetry,  performing 
feats  which  would  be  esteemed  well-nigh 
prodigies  even  for  those  who  possessed  their 
vision. 

There  is  one  department,  however,  wherein 
I  am  obliged  to  record  the  inferiority  of  the 
blind.  I  mean  that  of  spoken  eloquence. 
There  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  this  is  a  pro- 
fession wherein  the  blind  may  rnadily  excel ; 
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to  which  Mr.  Wirt's  celebrated  description  of 
the  Blind  Preacher,  in  his  letters  of  the 
British  Spy,  has  given  still  greater  currency.  I 
will  not  charge  that  distinguished  person  with 
intentional  extravagance,  but  his  picture  is  an 
exaggeration.  His  own  mind  was  in  a  morbid 
and  excited  state  ;  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  sabbath-like  stillness  of  the  forest ;  the 
grassy  turf  illumined  by  flashes  of  sunshine, 
and  speckled  by  the  twinkling  shadows  of  the 
leaves  ;  while  through  the  trees  appears  the 
modest  country  church.  Brooding  over  a 
youth  mis-spent,  haunted  by  the  phantoms  of 
remorse  and  despair,  he  crosses  the  threshold 
of  the  house  of  God,  to  hear  if  any  word  can 
be  spoken  that  will  dispel  his  gloom.  An  aged 
man  stands  in  the  desk.  Silvery  locks  fall 
down  his  shoulders.  His  voice  is  tremulous 
from  age.  His  manner  of  simple  fervor  be- 
tokens the  deepest  earnestness.  As  the  hearer 
looks  more  narrowly  he  perceives  that  the 
speaker  is  blind.  His  own  condition,  the 
scene,  the  sightless  apostle  of  the  truth,  all 
combine  to  arouse  him  to  a  pitch  of  enthusi- 
asm ;  and  he  pronounces  Waddell  the  most 
eloquent  of  men. 

That  Mr.  Wirt  on  this  occasion  may  have 
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found  him  so,  I  do  not  question.  But  that 
the  audience  under  ordinary  conditions  would 
have  been  affected  to  the  same  or  to  an  ap- 
proaching degree,  I  cannot  believe.  Excel  as 
the  blind  may  in  literature,  the  magic  wand 
of  the  great  orator  cannot  be  given  to  them. 
Shall  I  demonstrate  my  position  ?  When  you 
are  engaged  in  conversation,  is  it  not  requisite, 
in  order  to  the  fullest  interest  and  animation, 
that  you  have  the  tribute  of  your  companion's 
eye  ?  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  sustain  a  pro- 
longed and  exciting  conversation  in  a  dark 
room  ?  Can  you  make  a  friend  or  intimate  of 
any  person,  who,  when  you  speak  to  him, 
averts  his  glance?  No,  is  the  unmistakable 
answer  to  this  question.  Why?  You  come 
to  your  deepest  acquaintance  with  others' 
sensibilities,  whereby  your  own  are  kindled, 
through  their  eyes  and  your  own.  The  sweet- 
est and  mightiest  tie  which  binds  us  to  each 
other — sympathy — whose  glow  kindles  our 
enthusiasm,  whose  magic  power  enables  us  to 
transfer  our  life  into  another's  life,  to  pervade 
our  own  imagination  with  another's  being, 
reveals  itself  not  through  the  poor  ministry 
of  words,  but  in  the  divine  expression  of  the 
human  face,  which  concentrates  and  glorifies 
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itself  in  the  electric  flashing  of  the  eyes.-— 
These  orbs  are  the  mirrors  of  the  soul ;  the 
lights  which  kindle  the  fires  of  friendship 
and  affection. 

Again  :  you  are  a  public  speaker.  Suppose 
you  are  called  upon  to  address  an  audience 
from  behind  a  screen  ;  or  with  your  face  turned 
to  the  wall }  or  with  a  bandage  across  your 
eyes.  Would  your  words  have  power,  or  your 
nature  inspiration  ?  Picture  Demosthenes,  or 
Clay,  addressing  an  audience,  they  hanging 
breathless  on  his  lips,  when  suddenly  the 
lights  go  out.  No  poise  of  character,  no  self- 
possession,  no  absorption  of  the  speaker  in  his 
theme  is  equal  to  such  a  crisis.  No  spell  of 
eloquence  is  mighty  enough  to  hold  an  au- 
dience together  under  such  circumstances. 
There  can  be  neither  speaking  nor  hearing  iu 
the  dark. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  richest,  greatest 
eloquence  ?  Neither  in  finish  of  style,  nor  in 
force  of  logic,  nor  affluence  of  diction,  nor 
grace  of  manner,  nor  pomp  of  imagination, 
nor  in  all  of  these  combined,  is  it  to  be  found. 
It  may  be  accompanied  by  these — it  may  be 
destitute  of  them.  It  is  in  the  man — feeling 
his  theme,  feeling  his  audience,  and  making 
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them  feel  the  theme  and  himself.  He  pursues 
the  line  of  his  thought ;  a  sentence  is  dropped 
which  falls  like  a  kindling  spark  into  the 
breast  of  some  one  present.  The  light  of  that 
spark  shoots  up  to  his  .eyes,  and  sends  an  an- 
swer to  the  speaker.  The  telegraphic  signal 
is  felt,  and  the  speaker  is  instantly  tenfold  the 
stronger  ;  he  believes  what  he  is  saying  more 
deeply  than  before,  when  a  second  sentence 
creates  a  response  in  another  part  of  the  house. 
As  he  proceeds  the  listless  are  arrested,  the 
lethargic  are  startled  into  attention,  tokens 
of  sympathy  and  emotion  flash  out  upon  him 
from  every  portion  of  the  audience.  That 
audience  has  lent  to  him  its  strength.  It  is 
the  same  double  aetion  which  characterizes 
every  movement  of  the  universe ;  action  and 
re-action  ;  the  speaker  giving  the  best  that  is 
in  him  to  his  hearers,  they  lending  the  di- 
vinest  portion  of  themselves  to  him.  This 
tidal  movement  of  sympathy,  this  magnetic 
action,  awakening  and  answering  in  the  eyes 
of  speaker  and  hearer,  by  which  he  is  filled 
with  their  life,  and  they  pervaded  by  his 
thought,  is  to  me  the  secret  and  the  condition 
of  real  eloquence :  and  clearly  this  condition 
is  one  unattainable  by  a  man  destitute  of  sight. 
10* 
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His  audience  may  yield  him  their  deepest, 
holiest  sympathies  ;  yet  how  can  he  he  made 
aware  of  this  ?  Between  himself  and  them  a 
great  gulf  is  fixed,  over  which  no  man  may 
pass.  His  discourse  is  a  soliloquy  spoken  to 
his  own  ear.  His  imagination  the  only  gage 
which  he  possesses  of  the  appreciativeness  of 
his  audience.  His  words  may  he  "beneath  them, 
or  above  them ;  his  thoughts  may  be  lofty, 
almost  divine ;  his  convictions  may  reach  to 
the  very  roots  of  his  being  ;  his  voice  may  be 
sweet  as  thrilling  music,  and  yet,  so  far  as  the 
last  and  highest  requisite  of  eloquence  is  con- 
cerned, he  might  as  well  be  speaking  to  the 
trees.  His  audience  is  not  a  reality,  but  only 
the  product  of  his  imagination.  He  is  wholly 
incompetent  to  appreciate  or  receive  any  sym- 
pathetic response  which  they  may  be  disposed 
to  render  him.  Such  inspiration  as  he  may 
have  is  the  influence  of  his  subject  upon  his 
own  mind  and  heart.  The  answer  of  the 
human  eye,  the  mightiest  quickener  of  elo- 
quence, is  forever  withholden  from  him. — 
Therefore,  I  have  said  that  this  sphere  of 
power  and  distinction  is  shut  up  against  him. 
The  blind  may  achieve  the  laurel  of  the  poet, 
the  fame  of  the  historian,  but  his  hand  can 
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never  wield  the  wand  of  enchantment  which 
is  given  to  the  great  orator. 

Cheerfully  do  I  turn  me  now  to  look  upon 
some  of  the  compensations  which  underlie  and 
hless  the  lot  of  those  who  sit  in  darkness. 
Forlorn,  indeed,  and  wretched,  does  their  state 
at  first  sight  seem.  Shut  out  from  vision  of 
mountains  and  oceans,  without  a  message 
from  sun  or  star  ;  cheered  by  no  pleasant  sight 
of  corn-fields,  or  meadows  dotted  with  flocks 
and  herds  ;  unused  to  the  dreamy  twilight  of 
the  deep  forest,  or  the  silvery  gleam  of  the 
brook  as  it  breaks  into  sunshine  ;  untaught  in 
any  alphabet  by  which  to  interpret  the  craft 
of  the  builder  or  the  miracles  of  painting  or 
sculpture,  the  condition  of  the  blind  seems 
dreary  and  dismal  enough — quite  enough  to 
justify  the  pathetic  recital  of  Milton  : 

"Thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  humin  face  divine. 

But  cloud  instead,  and  everduring  dark 

Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 

Presented  with  a  universal  blank 

Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  raised, 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out." 
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I  have  already  had  occasion  to  hint  at  the 
exquisite  training  imparted  to  the  other  senses, 
by  reason  of  the  absence  of  this  princely  one  ; 
the  delicacj'  of  the  touch,  amounting  almost 
to  the  development  of  another  sense,  so  quick 
do  the  nerves  become  in  their  apprehension  of 
forms  and  distances.  But  the  balance  of  fa- 
culties is  maintained  chiefly  through  the  ear  ; 
and,  upon  reflection  is  it  not  through  this 
organ  that  the  largest  contributions  to  hap- 
piness are  made  from  without  ?  Wordsworth 
has  declared  the  capabilities  of  the  ear,  in 
lines  as  philosophically  accurate  in  their 
analysis,  as  their  measure  is  poetically  beau- 
tiful': 

"Thy  functions  are.  ethereal, 

As  if  within  thee  dwelt  a  glancing  mind, 
Organ  of  vision  !  and  a  spirit  aerial 

Informs  the  cell  of  hearing,  dark  and  blind, 
Intricate  labyrinth,  more  dread  for  thought 

To  enter,   than  oracular  cave ; 
Strict  passage,  through  which  sighs  are  brought, 

And  whispers,  for  the  heart,  their  slave 

*  *  *    and  warbled  air, 

Whose  piercing  sweetness  can  unloose 
The  chains  of  frenzy,  or  entice  a  smile 

Into  the  ambush  of  despair ; 
Hosannas  pealing  down  the  long  drawn  aisle, 

And  requiems  answered  by  the  pulse  that  beats 

Devoutly,  in  life's  last  retreats. 
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Blest  be  the  song  that  brightens 

The  blind  man's  gloom,  exalts  the  veteran's  mirth; 
Nor  scorned  the  peasant's  "whistling  breath,  that  lightens 

His  duteous  toil  of  furrowing  the  green  earth. 
Eor  the  tired  slave  song  lifts  the  languid  oar, 

And  bids  it  aptly  fall,  with  chime 
That  beautifies  the  fairest  shore, 

And  mitigates  the  harshest  clime." 

The  state  of  constant  vigilance  in  which  the 
blind  man  is  required  to  keep  his  perceptive 
faculties,  begets  habits  of  the  acutest  and 
widest  observation.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  facts  occurring  immediately  in  his  own 
neighborhood,  will  probably  be  more  thorough 
and  complete  than  that  of  his  seeing  compan- 
ions. Moreover,  it  is  needful  that  that  which 
he  discerns  and  learns  should  be  well  retained 
— incapable  of  reference,  he  must  needs  have, 
and  the  need  begets,  an  ample  and  retentive 
memory.  Others  acquire  the  treasures  of 
knowledge  with  ease,  and  scatter  them  with 
prodigality.  He  acquires  with  toil,  and  thrif- 
tily hoards  his  possessions.  It  is  not  because 
nature  has  endowed  him  with  a  better  memory 
than  other  men,  but  because  necessity  is  urging 
him  to  acquire  it,  that  he  possesses,  in  such 
high  condition,  this  much-coveted  perfectior 
of  development.    Forgetfulness  is  the  offspring 
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of  inattention  and  sloth  ;  vivid  recollection  is 
the  product  of  the  natural  faculty,  carefully 
disciplined.  A  man  rarely  works  when  he 
can  help  it.  A  taskmaster  of  some  sort  is 
usually  required  to  urge  him  to  his  duty. 
Herein  the  blind  man's  need  is  the  blind  man's 
gain.  He  pays  the  price  in  effort,  and  receives 
the  reward  in  improvement.  But  I  need  not 
prosecute  this  inquiry  further  into  the  realm 
of  his  intellectual  nature.  All  his  richest 
gains  there  would  be  as  dross,  were  there  no- 
thing better  given  to  cheer  and  comfort  him. 
The  dearest  compensation  awarded  to  the  blind 
as  I  reckon  it,  is  the  love  which  attends  his 
steps.  I  am  told  that  this  is  a  cold,  hard 
world  ;  that  man  is  the  devil's  child  ;  that 
the  child's  works  are  worthy  the  offspring  of 
the  father.  I  am  assured  that  selfishness  is 
the  ruling  law  of  life  ;  that  friendship  is  a 
name,  and  love  a  deceit. 

So  have  I  not  found  the  world  or  man. 
Will  you  accept  my  testimony  on  this  point? 
It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  travel  as  widely  in 
this  country  as  perhaps  any  man  of  my  age. 
My  wayfarings  have  taken  me  to  the  boundless 
prairies  of  the  West,  to  the  cotton  plantations 
of  the  South,  the  farms  of  the  Middle  States, 
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and  the  manufacturing  towns  of  New  England. 
My  path  has  run  by  the  margin  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, on  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  by  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  along  the  verge 
of  the  Gulf.  I  have  traveled  by  every  means 
of  conveyance — on  foot  and  on  horseback,  in 
canal  boats  and  in  stages,  on  rail  cars  and 
steamboats.  Almost  all  my  journeys  have 
been  prosecuted  alone.  My  comparatively 
helpless  condition  has  often  thrown  me  upon 
the  care  of  strangers.  I  have  been  obliged  to 
appeal  for  assistance  to  gentlemen  and  loafers  ; 
to  the  negro  slave  or  his  master  ;  to  railroad 
conductors  and  to  hotel  landlords  ;  to  waiters 
and  hack-drivers  ;  to  men  represented  as  the 
coarsest  and  harshest  of  their  kind.  At  times 
I  have  had  no  choice  but  to  address  men  when 
in  a  towering  passion,  when  their  mouths 
were  filled  with  oaths  and  blasphemy  ;  and  I 
have  to  say  that  never  have  I  spoken  to  a  fel- 
low man — but  once — saying  that  I  could  not 
see,  and  asking  him  to  do  the  thing  I  needed, 
and  been  turned  empty  away. 

At  this  spell  of  the  feeble,  the  hardest  fibres 

of  man's  nature  dissolve  to  the  tenderness  of 

a  woman's,  and  the  gentleness  of  a  mother 

takes  the  place  of  revolting   coarseness   and 

11 
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brutality.  Such  is  the  result  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  mankind ;  a  result  to  which,  1  be- 
lieve it  will  be  found  upon  examination,  nearly 
all  other  persons  partially  or  totally  deprived 
of  sight  have  been  brought.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  the  sightless  man  sees  the  best 
side  of  human  nature — the  blind  man  is  an 
optimist.  With  all  its  faults  and  vices,  witli 
all  its  sins  and  crimes,  there  is  ever  to  be 
found  lurking  in  our  nature  a  kindly  sensi- 
bility, a  genial  helpful  sympathy,  toward 
those  who  are  suffering  and  distressed  ;  and 
those  deprived  of  sight  appear  to  me  to  share 
a  larger  portion  of  this  holy  treasure  than 
any  other  class  of  the  afflicted.  Though  the 
natural  sun  be  blotted  from  their  vision,  hu- 
man affection,  by  its  ministering  care,  well- 
nigh  replaces  it.  Though  the  universe  of 
visual  beauty  be  a  blank,  soft  voices  and  kind 
hands  create  another,  perhaps  a  lovelier  world 
— for  those  who  are  thrown  by  calamity  into 
the  arms  of  Providence,  Providence  assures 
protection,  and  appoints  angels  whose  change- 
less and  gladdening  office  is  to  smooth  their 
way  and  stay  their  steps,  and  yield  guardian- 
ship and  succor.  The  heavy  laden  are  dear 
to  Grod  ;  and  man  has  not  so  utterly  lost  God's 
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image  as  not  to  be  kind  to  those  whom  the 
Father  loveth. 

Nor  are  there  any  so  bereaved  and  desolate 
but  that  they  are  as  it  were  hedged  about  with 
blessings.  No  lot  of  human  life  is  so  hard 
and  burdened  that  sure  mercies  are  not  pro- 
mised— that  constant  benedictions  will  not 
descend  upon  it.  I  know  that  the  years  bring 
to  us  pain  and  sorrow ;  that  no  man's  expe- 
rience is  complete  except  anguish  have  done 
its  work  upon  him.  I  know  that  there  come 
times  in  the  life  of  every  one  of  us,  when  God 
seems  to  have  deserted  us,  and  'hope  is  dead. 
The  night  season  forms  a  fearful  period  in  the 
life  of  all ;  and  then  the  heart  of  cheer  seems 
a  mockery,  and  the  voice  of  music  a  cruel  jest. 
But  it  is  not  so ;  believe  me,  it  is  not  so. 
Patience,  content  and  hope  are  the  lessons 
then  set  us  to  learn  ;  and  to  him  that  learneth 
God  giveth  songs  in  the  night.  With  that 
man  it  is  well ;  for  this  is  wisdom,  the  price 
of  which  is  above  rubies. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  than  by  a  noble 
poem,  the  work  of  a  gifted  countrywoman  of 
our  own,  and  yet  attributed  by  many  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  to  the  great  singer 
himself.  The  lines  were  composed  by  Elizabeth 
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Lloyd,  a  lady  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  Milton  in  his  blindness  * 

*'  I  am  old  and  blind — 

Men  point  to  me  as  smitten  by  God's  frown — 
Afflicted  and  deserted  of  my  kind; 
Yet  I  am  not  cast  down. 

I  am  weak,  yet  strong; 

I  murmur  not  that  I  no  longer  see; 
Poor,  old,  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong( 

Father  supreme,  to  thee. 

Oh,  merciful  One ! 

When  men  are  furthest,  then  Thou  art  most  near; 
When  friends  pass  by,  my  weakness  shun, 

Thy  chariot  .1  hear. 

Thy  glorious  face 

Is  leaning  towards  me,  and  its  holy  ligb' 
Shines  in  upon  my  lonely  dwelling-place, 
And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  bended  knee 

I  recognize  Thy  purpose  clearly  shown ; 
My  vision  Thou  hast  dimmed,  that  I  may  see 

Thyself,  thyself  alone. 

1  have  nought  to  fear — 

This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing ; 
Beneath  it  I  am  most  sacred ;  here 

Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

Oh,  I  seem  to  stand 

Trembling,  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  been, 
Wrapt  in  the  radiance  of  that  sinless  land 

Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 
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Visions  come  and  go — 

Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng; 
From  angel  lips  I  seem  to  bear  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

It  is  nothing  now, 

When  Heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes, 
When  airs  from  Paradise  refresh  my  brow, 

That  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a  purer  clime 

My  being  fills  with  rapture;  waves  of  thought 
Roll  in  upon  my  spirit — strains  sublime. 

Break  over  me  unsought. 

Give  me  now  my  lyre, 

I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  ^*vWef 
Within  my  bosom  glows  une*  **X'W  fi>*' 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine." 


